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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 

NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 
Boston, June 18, 1894. 
The May anniversaries passed off with the usual con- 
comitant of rain; now dozens of schools and colleges 
are celebrating their anniversaries under a sweltering 
heat, I sometimes wonder if the baccalaureate ser- 
mon preached with the thermometer registering 
ninety in the shade can be very efficacious! So 
much good advice freely offered ought to show deeper 
results. Harvard Commencement is much later 
than it is wont to be, but the fact that it coincides 
with the termination of President's Eliot's twenty-fifth 
year in office will give more than ordinary interest to 
the occasion. 

I, for one, was sorry to see that it was proposed to 
raise a fund of two thousand dollars or so to erect a 
gold medal in honor of the occasion. Itseems to me 
that a more appropriate memorial would have been a 
fund called by his name ora building which should 
be a perpetual reminder of his great services. A gold 
medal merely tickles the vanity—and is useless ex- 
cept so far as it stimulates some artist to make a 
masterpiece of engraving—but Harvard, in spite of 
her riches, is poor and has had to discharge some of 
her professors this year for lack of funds. What she 
needs is a great general endowment thet should put 
all questions of petty economies out of sight forever. 
Such an endowment would be a glorious memorial to 
President Eliot, who has for twenty-five years been a 
living lightning-rod to convey occasional strokes of 
financial lightning from overladen - money-clouds. 

The Commencement at Bowdoin College this year 
marks the Centennial of its foundation and the cele- 


bration is to be elaborate and interesting. It is said 
that in proportion to its graduates the number of 
famous alumni of Bowdoin is excelled by no other 
college in the country. The first Commencement 
took place in 1806. A forlorner beginning was never 
known, but now Bowdoin is on the top wave of pros- 
perity under the presidency of Dr. William de Witt 
Hyde, who is one of the youngest as well as ablest of 
college officials. Commencement exercises take 
place on the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth. On 
Wednesday Professor Egbert C. Smyth, of Andover, 
will deliver an address on the religious history of the 
College. On Thursday Chief Justice Fuller will 
give the Centennial oration and Mr. Arlo Bates, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in the Institute of Tech- 
nology, will read the poem which is entitled ‘‘ The 
Torch-Bearers.” It will be immediately afterwards 
published by Roberts Brothers, who have already ten 
or eleven more of Mr. Bates’s works on their list. 

A handsome octavo volume just published contains 
the centennial history and general catalogue of the 
College and Medical School, embellished with full- 
page illustrations. This event has unusual interest 
to me, because my father was one of the early grad- 
uates of Bowdoin; also, sowas my uncle, who was 
largely instrumental in founding Ponahu College in 
the Hawaiian Islands and who bears an honorable 
place on the roll of the poets of Maine; and still 
another uncle who, after spending a long life in writ- 
ing an universal grammar, died about a year ago 
leaving the manuscript not quite finished. The 
three bore the name of prophets of Israel and were 
all under the college instruction of Longfellow. 

Chaucer declares it is when ‘“ Aprile with his 
showres swote the hert of March hath perced to the 
rote’’ that ‘‘folk longan to gon on pilgrimages.” 
The devotees of University Extension have chosen a 
hotter season for their first pilgrimage to historic New 
England. At the regular Saturday lunch of the 
Twentieth Century Club, a week ago, Mr. Lyman P. 
Powell, of the Wharton School of Finance and 
Economy, gave an informal synopsis of the plans of 
this Pilgrimage, which is designed to follow, so far 
as is practicable, the footsteps of Washington. The 
Pilgrims will leave Philadelphia on Monday, July 30, 
and reach Boston the evening of the same day, 
On Tuesday morning, they will be welcomed by an 
old-fashioned Town-meeting in the Old South Meet- 
ing-House. Mr. Edwin D. Mead will preside and 
Col. T. W. Higginson will deliver an address on 
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Boston’s contribution to American History. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale will describe some of the 
landmarks and old streets of Continental Boston. 
In the afternoon they will visit Charlestown and climb 
Bunker Hill Monument. Mr. A. E. Winship, editor 
of the Mew England Journal of Education, will deliver 
an address on the battle. Various other explorations 
will be provided for the delectation and instruction 
of the Pilgrims during that day. On the day follow- 
ing they will assemble at Cambridge, under the 
Washington elm, (which, alas! is rapidly dying, in 
spite of all efforts to cure it of its enemies, the 
borers) and after visiting various points of historic 
and literary interest there, they will proceed in barges 
to Lexington, where the Rev. E. G. Porter will speak 
on the ‘significance of Lexington. At Concord Mr. 
Frank B. Sanborn will address them on the traditions 
of that grave old town. On Thursday Salem wiil 
open its hospitable doors, the Essex Institute, as usual, 
taking the lead in making the day one of rare value. 
On Friday Plymouth, where the School of Applied 
Ethics will be in session, will be their objective point 
and here again everything will be done to make the 
pilgrimage not merely one of curiosity, but also of 
inspiring educational value. Before the return of the 
party the Twentieth Century Club will offer the 
Pilgrims or their representatives a ‘“‘lunch’’—not an 
elaborate affair but a sample of what the Club itself 
enjoys every Saturday when good fellowship is more 
of an object than variety or delicacy of viands. 

University Extension has not been developed to 
any great extent in New England. Some may remem- 
ber that when Mr. Moulton spoke in its behalf before 
the Round Table Club a few years ago, the general 
sentiment of the College Presidents and Professors 
present, was in criticism of the movement. I believe 
that it will yet have a great work to perform in New 
England, and it seems manifest that this historic Pil- 
grimage, which has elicited genuine sympathy all over 
the country and among people of high culture, will 
also have a reflex influence on conservative Boston. 
It ought to be the beginning of a new spirit of 
patriotism. When, as some one remarked the other 
day, four out of every five persons whom one meets 
in crossing Union Square, New York City, are foreign 
born, no sensible leaven of historic awakening is to 
be scorned. 

The College Club founded four years ago and con- 
sisting of young women, have had now for some time 
a large comfortable room or parlor in the ‘‘ Bellevue,” 
on Beacon Hill. Last Monday they gave a reception 
and musicale in honor of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 
Duets, songs, a violin solo or two and several piano 
pieces, all the composition of Mrs. Beach, were on 
the program. The audience was not large, but it was 
said to be “ distinguished!” It was the last of a regu- 
lar series of receptions at which only members of the 
Club and a few invited guests were present. Mrs. 
Beach charmed every one, not only by her remarkable 
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genius, but also by her grac‘ous unaffected manner, 
Boston is particularly favored with women composers, 
Besides Mrs. Beach, I need mention only Miss 
Margaret Ruthven Lang, several of whose orchestral 
and vocal compositions have been publicly performed 
during the past winter, and Miss Helen Clark, the 
daughter of Professor Clark, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and well known as editor, with Miss 
Porter of vet Lore. Miss Edith Noyes has also 
shown great talent both in improvisation and regular 
composition. I have several of her pieces written 
when she was scarcely in her teens. 

I am sorry to say there is very little news from the 
publishing world. Roberts Brothers will publish 
soon a translation of Ernst Eckstein’s ‘‘ The Monk 
of the Aventine,” by Helen Hunt Jackson. Eckstein 
stands at the head of German historical novelists, 
though perhaps Ebers presses him hard in popularity. 
I have just been reading a sort of semi-historical 
novel, in which the great fire that devastated Ham- 
burg, in May, 1842, is made a vital factor by killing 
off at one fell swoop, nearly all the characters— 
enough certainly to clear the stage for the future hap- 
piness of all the rest. Shakespeare did such things 
and so did Marlowe in his ‘‘ Jew of Malta.”” The 
hero of this story, which is written very largely in 
Platt-Deutsch, is a German who accumulated quite a 
fortune in Boston. It therefore deserves mention 
among Boston notes. 

Here are a few notes that may be of interest to 
students. They are kindly furnished to me by Mr. 
Justin H. Smith. Mr. Smith, by the way, is winning 
for himself a high reputation by his work in Proven- 
gal literature. Some of his metrical translations are 
delightful. 

Mlle. Rosine Mellé, the editor of ‘‘ Contemporary French 
Writers,’ recently published by Ginn and Company, is 
going to Paris this summer to be the guest of her uncle, the 
distinguished professor, Paul Meyer. While there Mile. Mellé 
will prepare a volume of selections from the works of her 
friend, the great critic, Lemaitre. This book will be included 
in The International Modern Language Series, 

Other volumes to appear soon in this series are Storm’s 
“ Geschichten aus der lonne,’”’ Freytag’s ‘ Doktor Luther,” 
Seidel’s “ Neues und Altes” von Leberecht Hinchen, ‘“ An 
Introduction to French Authors,’’ edited by Dr. van Daell, 
“A Scientific French Reader,’’ edited by Professor Herdler, 
of Princeton. Besides these books in the modern languages, 
will be shortly issued “A German Grammar,”’ by Professor 
Hempl, of the University of Michigan and Les Misérables, 
edited by Professor de Sumichrast, of Harvard University. 

The Athenzeum Press Series is intended to furnish a 
library of the best English literature from Chaucer to the 
present time, ina form adapted to the needs of both the 
student and the general reader, The next additions to it 
will be a volume of “ Old English Ballads,” edited by Pro- 
fessor Gummere, of Haverford College; ‘“ Sartor Resartus,” 
edited by Professor A. MacMechan, of Dalhousie College; 
“A Book of Elizabethan Lyrics,’’ edited by Professor Schel- 
ling, of the University of Pennsylvania; ‘Herrick,’ edited 
by Professor Edward E. Hale, Jr., of the University of Iowa; 
and “ Specimens of _Pre-Shakesperean Drama,” by Professor 
Manly, of Brown University. 

“A Primer of Argumentation ’’ will soon appear by George 


Pierce Baker, instructor in English at Harvard University 
and non-resident lecturer on Argumentation at Wellesley 
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College. Mr. Baker is writing for the same firm “A Plot- 
Book of some Elizabethan Plays.” 

Professor Ephraim Emerton, of Harvard University, the 
well-known author of “ An Introduction to the Study of the 
Middle Ages,” has in press a continuation of this book, 
“ Medieval Europe: 800 to 1300 A. D.” 

Charles Sears Baldwin, of Columbia College, has prepared 
“The Inflections and Syntax of ‘ Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur.’ ” 

“Our Notions of Number and Space,” by Herbert Nichols, 
is a book that will be of special interest to psychologists. 

“The Technique of Sculpture,’ by William Ordway 
Partridge, the poet-sculptor, will soon be issued. Mr. Part- 
ridge has just published privately a little volume of delight- 
ful poems. 

Selections have been made from the works of John Bur- 
roughs and edited by Miss Mary E. Burt, for young children. 
These will appear under the title of “ Little Nature Studies 
for Little People.” Mr. Burroughs has himself assisted the 
editor in the work of selecting and revision. Miss Burt has 
also edited ‘‘ Stories from Plato and Other Classic Writers,”’ 
which will appear at about the same time as the Burroughs’ 





“Grimm’s Fairy Tales,’ edited by Miss Sara E. Wiltse, 
well known in kindergarten circles, will appear shortly. 

A great critical edition of the “ Dialogus de Oratoribus ”’ 
of Tacitus, will be issued next month. This is edited by 
Dr. A. Gudeman, Professor of Classical Philology in the 
University of Pennsylvania. An edition of this piece of classic 
literature, edited by Professor Bennett, of Cornell, for use in 
colleges will appear at about the same time, in the College 
Series of Latin Authors. 

An edition of the “Odes and Epodes of Horace,’’ edited 
for the College Series of Latin Authors, by Professor 
Clement L. Smith, of Harvard University, will appear 
this fall. ; 

The College Series of Greek Authors will have added to 
its list within a few weeks “‘ Thucydides III,’”’ edited by 
Professor Charles Forster Smith, of Vanderbilt University, 
and a little later Books V to VIII of the ‘“‘ Odyssey,” edited 
by Professor Perrin, of Yale College. 

For preparatory schools will be issued this summer a 
revised edition of Goodwin & White’s “ Anabasis ;’’ “‘ Latin 
at Sight,’’ by Professor Post, of De Pauw University; and 
“The Gate to the Anabasis,’’ by Clarence W. Gleason, of 
Roxbury Latin School. 

The publications of the Dante Society, of which Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton is President, will be handled by Ginn 
& Company hereafter. The thirteenth report of the Society 
will be issued the current month. 

“The Philosophy of Teaching,” by Arnold Tompkins, 
will be issued this month. 

I will close with two instructive anecdotes. A pro- 
fessor of English Literature in one of our best-known 
institutions has paid especial attention to his second 
year class. When the time came for examinations 
they were conducted orally, and the examiner—not 
the professor himself—asked one of the students who 
were the principal writers of the first quarter of this 


century. The youth looked at first a litle dazed, but 


finally replied, glibly enough: ‘‘ Keeps, Byrom and - 


Thatchery.’’ The examiner scarcely believed his 
own ears, and repeated the question, but the answer 
was the same. He then asked what Byron was 
famous for? And the youth replied, bravely, that 
“When he wasa young man he swum Hell Gate.” 
Another replied to the question ‘*‘ Who was Defoe ?”’ 
with the astounding proposition that “‘ He was own 
brother to Ananias, but when he grew older he got 
over his habits of lying and became a Dean, and was 
henceforth known as Dean Swift.”’ 
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Those answers almost, if not quite equal, the 
answers of a small boy in an examination on the 
Catechism, which were heard by a teacher in a school 
near Boston, To the question, When was Christ 
crucified? he said: ‘‘ Under Pontius the Pirate,”’ 
and when asked what great free gift we received 
under the new dispensation, he replied, gravely 
“a,” 

WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, 
Twenty years ago Dr. William Wallace, then a young 
man, translated Hegel’s “‘ Logic.’’ Dr. Wallace, a 
fellow of Merton, represents the Hegelian revival 
which began at Oxford with Thomas Hilhouse Green 
and which has given a philosophic basis to much of 
the new social movement in Oxford. He has just 
issued the ‘‘ Philosophy of Mind”’ in a translation 
which gives the third of the three parts in Hegel’s 
‘Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences,” the 
“Logic” being the first and the ‘‘ Philosophy of 
Nature” the second. Half the volume now issued is 
devoted to six introductory and explanatory essays by 
Dr. Wallace, in which he is more successful than in 
his article on Hegel in the Brittania Encyclopedia, 
having here a vein of enthusiasm and penetration 
lacking there, and showing it by quoting Kipling in 
illustration of the Hegelian attitude to the soldier. 
The ‘Philosophy of Mind” is half given to the 
family and State and covers much given in Dr. Ster- 
rett’s ‘‘ Ethics of Hegel.’’ The politics of Hegel 
are at once the most suggestive in theory and the 
least defensible in his application of all his philosophy. 
It was Hegel's misfortune not to see that his three 
orders of the former resting on property, the order of 
industry and commerce interested in material develop- 
ment, and the directing order guiding the State, might 
be united in each citizen, and the American who owns 
property is trained to industry and shares political life, 
is to-day the only man who sums in himself the 
capacity for a complete Hegelian citizenship. 
* 
*% 

“The peculiarly religious type of mind is distin- 
guished,” says Dr. Wallace, paraphrasing Hegel, ‘“‘ by 
an indifference and even hostility more or less veiled, 
to art.” Of the truth of this there can be no doubt. 
The most religious race in all history, the Jew, had no 
art, and until this century never produced men of the 
first rank in any art, save perhaps poetry and there 
not in sensuous form. ‘‘ The Ethics of Literary Art,’’ 
by Mr. Maurice Thompson, sincere, earnest and logi- 
cal, seems to be written in complete ignorance of this 
patent fact. Carried to its logical result, his argu- 
ment would preclude and condemn nearly all that is 
art, and what is left never would have arisen with- 
out the art he condemns. It is true, that we accept 
in art of all sorts much we condemn in morals, and 
assert in morals much which condemns art. The re- 
sult is that extremists in morals condemn, as Mr. 
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Thompson does, much which we must accept as art, 
and extremists in art claim a place for much odious 
in morals. If harmony between these opposing views 
has yet been achieved by any thinker, I have yet to 
meet it. Most of the men who defend art know little 
of morals and the reverse, and the metaphysicians 
are but.too often practically ignorant of both. In this 
matter, as in much else, the Greek and the Jew are 
inexorably opposed, and most of us forget one or the 
other by turns. If we did not, the picture gallery and 
literature would be unendurable, or we would all be 
Puritans in art and smash the cathedral window. 
*"% 

Mr. J. J, Jusserand is a French author who has M. 
Taine’s lucid, logical power of putting in a symmetri- 
cal historical picture the events of a period or the 
works of aman. He had done this for the English 
novel in Shakespeare’s day, and he has now done it 
for ‘‘ Piers Plowman,” the strange, amorphous, mystic 
work of William Langland, the first stirring of that 
strange seer-like capacity enjoyed by the most practi- 
cal of earth’s races. The cases are few in which an 
explanation is better than the work itself. This is 
one. Unless a lifetime is given to it, ‘‘ Piers Plow- 
man” must to most of us be unintelligible. M. 
Jusserand by his chapters on the life of the day, the 
career of the poet and the structure of the work, make 
both its cause and effect clear. By a happy thought, 
some of Blake’s illustrations are employed to illus- 
trate this earlier, but not dissimilar, mystic. 

**% 

“ The Quest of Heracles,”’ which includes this poem 
by Hugh McCulloch, Jr., and a number of lesser 
volumes, is one of those beautifully printed volumes 
of well-moulded verse which stir regret at their 
number. If such were few, they would be known 
and noted. As it is, they are like a score beside, all 
smooth, accurate, full of sentiment—the very 
properest flower of verse—but blooming in every 
garden. Yet there is, here and there, rare elevation 
and that quality of beauty with which the verse of 
Morris is redolent at times, but too perfumed. 

«x 

Maarten Maartens in his latest novel, ‘‘ The Greater 
Glory,” has attacked the emptiness of court life. To 
this text every chapter is set. The book is sombre. 
It has Maartens’ singular ability to accent his charac- 
ters and set them out in sharp, distinct shape. It is 
hard reading. The current of the story moves 
slowly. It has power. Local color is not absent, 
but it is not dominant. 

**% 

I count it a happy and benignant sign of the fashion 
in which men in these days are turning to the central 
life of humanity and seeking its substance, indepen- 
dent of the shell of dogma, that the past five years 
have seen published more compilations of the words 
—and the words alone—of Christ than wereissued for 
fifty years before. The last of these, ‘‘ Verba Verbi 
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Dei,” has advantages over the others. It is in King 
James’ version. It is not arranged by dogma, as in 
‘‘The Great Discourse.” It has no repetitions. Its 
arrangement is chronological. Place and circum. 
stances are briefly noted. I strongly commend this 
and other compilations of the words of Jesus to those 
who find obstacles in miracles and in dogmatic creeds, 
These words are more than creed or miracle and in 
themselves suffice. 
«% 

More learned books on the East there are, but few 
more useful to the Bible student than Dr. Henry Clay 
Trumbull’s ‘Studies in Oriental Social Life.”’ This 
comely volume had for its beginning a course of lec- 
tures delivered in Philadelphia before the University 
Archeological Association. These have been ex- 
panded by additions and fresh chapters until, besides 
weddings, hospitality and funerals, in the lectures, it 
includes multifarious phases of Eastern life which 
suggest themselves to the Bible student in Eastern 
lands. Healing, the ‘way,’ travel, the idea of 
“‘tathers,”’ the use of precious metals, prayer, pil- 
grimage and a number of other topics are described 
with a great wealth of observation, illustration and 
comment, drawn from wide reading and gained in 
extensive travel. The net result is a book to which 
the preacher, andstill more the Sunday-school teacher, 
can turn for precisely the incident and illustration 
which interest and arrest attention, since Dr. Trum- 
bull has the newspaper eye and “knows ‘news.’” 
The apparatus of the book is admirable, a full topical 
index as well as a scriptural index. In some details, 
one may disagree from Dr. Trumbull, and he is a 
little hard on “scientists.” 

«*% 

Mr. Hamlin Garland in ‘‘ Crumbling Idols,”’ is one 
more man who thinks that talking about the necessity 
of originality is proof of being original. The 
originals never speak of it. No man can restrain or 
curb or conventionalize original genius. It is its own 
sufficient guide. Its message is self sent. But there 
is danger that chatter will deem itself original when 
in fact it has lost itself in the bogs and sands of its 


own ignorance of beauty. But for this, too, there isa — 


ready cure. The great forces in letters remain when 
these voices of the day are still. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Garland is quite right in telling everybody to write 
the life they know in their own way. He is quite 
wrong in thinking his advice is new. It will be 
heard this June at every College Commencement and 
has been for a hundred years; but no nation ever 
became original by preaching originality. 
x“ % 

Half of ‘The Robb's Island Wreck and Other 
Stories,” by Mr. Lynn R. Meekins is given to the 
political fortunes of David Gad, whose nomination, 
election and political ability are familiar to readers 
of Harper's Weekly. This series of short stories 
presents a very accurate picture of rural political life 
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jn the south or west. The other stories are of graphic 
episodes in our rural life, told directly, but with an 
occasional attempt to be effective. 

* 

Edward Fitzgerald’s letters have reappeared in a 
shape clear, cheap and convenient. Every page has 
its information and criticism on the literary life of the 
fifty years, 1832-1882, and the two volumes make the 
best of Summer books for the lover of letters. Ten- 
fold more interesting than all but two or three novels 
this year, and so broken as to fit discursive reading. 

* 

Poems of occasion, of memorial, of place, of emotion, 
of translation, appear in Mr. Charles H. A. Esling’s 
“Melodies of Mood and Tense.”’ Studied, literate, 
full of religious feeling, responding to many feelings, 
they give a record unusual of a life given to the 
higher register of sentiment and emotion, and their 
local interest is certain to command attention in any 
record of the poets of Philadelphia. 

x" 

M. Francois Coppée is known altogether by his 
poems. His plays have won little success. His prose 
is secondary. ‘‘ Mon Franc Parler”’ collects the 
brief papers which appeared in Ze Journal. That 
M. Coppée should write for a newspaper is itself a proof 
of the close connection between journalism and 
literature in France. A poet of his rank could not 
be induced to write for a daily paper here, and if he 
did, his work would not be wanted. Since Bryant’s 
death no American poet of rank has figured in jour- 
nalism. These papers, covering a year’s work, from 
October, 1892, to September, 1893, are still fresh, and 
they have about them the same pensive sincerity, 


the same reserve which mark M. Coppée’s verse. 


* 
* * 


“Structural Botany,” by Professor Dukinfield Henry 
Scott, would have been more useful to American 
students if the type-flower selected for dicotylede- 
nous plants had been one whose genus at least 
exists in this country. The wall-flower, cheiranthus 
cheiréi, represents a highly specialized group which 
has no representatives here and is infrequent in 
gardens, and while this does not prevent Mr. Scott’s 
work from being useful, it diminishes its value to 
teachers and students. The method is sound. Taking 
the wall-flower, white lily and spruce fir—and the last 
two are accessible here—each is studied in detail. The 
work, however, does not count on as much laboratory 
work as is done, even in our secondary schools of the 
best order. The tone is conservative, as in dealing 
with sap movement, and the illustrations numerous. 

«% 

Mr. James Douglas is a Canadian, who has passed 
much of his time in the United States, finding like 
many Canadians that a coherent continent offers a 
better career than a slender selvage strung out for 
over 3000 miles. But while he has instinctively 
chosen annexation for himself and found it pro- 


‘ chemicals in the test-tube. 
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fitable, he protests against it for Canada, preferring 
independence and friendly commercial relations with 
the United States. He points out that the tangible 
immediate benefits of annexation are not great and 
he urges the value to the race of having the experi- 
ment of liberty tried in as many forms and ways as 
possible. One can only say as to this, that frontiers 
breed irritation and irritation war. Looking to the far 
future, it will bea crime if any frontiers are left on 
this continent. 
Pia 

Thanks to an American, Mr. S. P. Langley, aerial 
flight at length has a scientific basis in the aero-plane. 
Ten years ago a book like ‘‘ Aerial Navigation,” by 
a'Dutch engineer, J. G. W. Fijnje Van Salverda, 
would have been given to balloons. Less than a 
third is. The rest takes up flight as made possible by 
the resistance which the air gives to a horizontal plane, 
a resistance which increases with the speed of the 
plane. Mr. George E. Waring, Jr., the translator, has 
added to Mr. Fijnje’s pamphlet and his Langley ap- 
pendix, extracts from Mr. Langley’s papers, the most 
important ever written on the subject. Small as the 
volume is, it fairly summarizes the last word on this 


subject, now near practical demonstration. 


# 
* * 


Miss Marion Mackenzie has prepared a “ Kinder- 
garten Blackboard,” giving outline drawings to aid a 
teacher, likely to be of much assistance both in inter- 
esting children and in giving direction to thought and 
speech. The object rather than the symbol is the 
first lesson of the Kindergarten, but the picture has 
its frequent place and these somewhat formed outlines 
will be of use to teachers to whom free-hand drawing 
is not easy. 

x * 

The “ Experimental Novel"’ is one of the seven 
volumes of criticism which Mr. Emile Zola has pub- 
lished, for while he is chiefly known by his twenty 
connected novels in the Rougon-Macquart series, his 
nine episodical novels and his four plays which make a 
single volume, M. Zola is one of the most fecund 
literary critics of the day. This volume is a brief for 
his own method, with essays on novelists of his own 
school, a destructive attack on Hugo and Renan as 
mere word-painters, and a discussion of the influence 
of modern life and modern political ideas on the writer. 
Mr. Zola’s claim, as every one knows, is that in his 
novels characters work out their own nature as imper- 
sonally and as free from his own interference as the 
This is nonsense. 
So far as M. Zola writes after an attempt to learn in 
great detail what he is writing about, he is scientific 
and modern; but beyond this, like all authors who 
have ever lived or who will live, his method is the 
product of his own genius, among the greatest of our 
age. But he will perish for his lack of form, an end 
against which he makes unavailing protest in his com- 
parison between the immortality of the great poem 
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and the great novel. The present volume, which is 
translated faithfully but not brilliantly, contains much 
French literary history of the past thirty years and 
sadly needs an index. 

AINSWORTH RAND SPOFFORD. 
Librarian Spofford was born at Gilmanton, New 
Hampshire, September 12, 1825. His father was the 
Rev. L. A. Spofford, a devoted Christian pastor in 
the East, later a missionary pioneer in the West, and 
the founder of several churches. The younger 
Spofford received a classical education by private 
tuition. When about to enter college his health 
failed and he emigrated to Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
became a bookseller and publisher. He married, in 
1852, Sarah P. Partridge, a native of Franklin, Mass. 
In 1859 Mr. Spofford became associate editor of the 
Cincinnati Dazly Commercial. In 1861 he was 
appointed first Assistant Librarian of Congress at 
Washington, D. C., and Librarian-in-chief in 1864. 
During Mr. Spofford’s administration through thirty 
years of this reliable trust, the National Library has 
grown from 70,000 to 680,000 volumes. The change 
in the law of copyright in 1870 made the office an 
onerous and important one. All American copy- 
rights are issued from this office, and all copyright 
publications are required by law'to be deposited in 
the Congressional Library. 

Mr. Spofford has written largely for the periodical 
press, on historical, economical, and literary topics 
and has compiled and edited many valuable works 
of reference. He has published Catalogues of the 
Library of Congress ; ‘‘ The American Almanac and 
Treasury of Facts,” an annual compiled by Mr. 
Spofford from official sources (1878-1889); ‘‘ The 
Library of Choice Literature’ (ten volumes, 1881- 
1888); ‘‘The Library of Wit and. Humor’”’ (five 
volumes, 1884); ‘‘ A Manualof Parliamentary Rules” 
(1884.) He is at present engaged on a work greater 
than any he has heretofore published. This is the 
editing of “The Library of Historic Characters 
and Famous Events of All Nations and All Ages,” 
to be complete in ten volumes. In the editorship of 
this ‘“ Library,’’ Mr. Spofford has the assistance of 
Mr. Frank Weitenkampf, of the Astor Library, New 
York, and of Professor J; P. Lamberton. Appro- 
priate illustrations, reproduced from paintings by the 
world’s great masters, will be a distinguishing feature. 

Mr. Spofford has remarkable power in concen- 
trating his attention on the affair of the moment, and 
disposes of the innumerable details of his work in a 
business-like manner. He has a wide reputation as a 
man of wonderful and comprehensive knowledge of 
books and their contents—a living cyclopedia. Mr. 
Spofford is a member of many historical and 
philosophical societies, and received from Amherst 
College, in 1884, the degree of LL. D. 

An interview with Mr. Spofford, printed in April 
Lippincott’s, entitled ‘‘ The Librarian Among His 
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Books,” quotes him as follows: ‘I take great pleasure 
in hunting through the stores of the Library in quest 
of facts or data, or to obtain all existing information 
on a given subject. Iam constantly being requested 
to look up subjects by Senators, Representatives and 
others. It does not appertain explicitly to my duties, 
perhaps, but I am always happy to undertake it. My 
familiarity with the books in the Library is no doubt 
greater than that of any other person: I know where 
to look for what I want, and it doesn’t take me long 
to find it. For that matter, 1 believe we are some- 
what more prompt in getting at what we have than 
the British Museum people are. A friend of mine 
who used to read there told me that, after he had 
made out, each day, a list of the books he needed, 
and handed the order to the attendant to be filled, he 
always had ample time to go out of the building, 
walk several blocks, take a solid lunch, and come 
back again, before the books were ready. But I 
doubt whether you could ask for any book here that 
we could not get for you inside of ten minutes. * * * 
I stay rather late—till five or six o’clock—and there- 
fore I allow myself a little latitude in getting here in 
the morning ; I seldom arrive before ten. Formerly 
I used to take luncheon ; but of late years I have 
given that: up, and so obtain a clear day. Taking 
lunch is a matter of habit; and I always take a sub- 
stantial breakfast and a good dinner. I used to live 
quite near here, on Capitol Hill; but I now occupy a 
house near Scott’s Circle: that is two and a quarter 
miles away. Unless the weather is very bad, I 
always walk to the office. In the afternoon I make it 
a habit to spend an hour inthe saddle. My friend, 
George Bancroft, had the same. practice, and he 
ascribed his health and longevity to it. It keeps me 
in good condition. Then again, as they tell me, 
though I am of nervous organization, I haven't a 
morbid nerve in my body.” 

Of the new Library Building in’ course of erection 
just beyond the Capitol grounds, Mr, Spofford said: 

“I didn’t design it, of course, but in making the 
plans my ideas were consulted. It has already passed 
through some vicissitudes. The design originally 
was for a building costing six million dollars. After- 
wards this was restricted to four millions, the designs, 
of course, being for a much smaller building. But 
the foundations had already been laid for the larger 
structure ; and the new architect, not wishing this 
work to go to waste, had drawings made and sub- 
mitted to Congress, showing how a building could be 
made on the old basis, but with modifications, at a 
cost of six million dollars. The Congressional com- 
mittee recommended this plan, and it was adopted by 
Congress. Here is a ground plan of the Library,” 
continued Mr. Spofford, exhibiting a large, tinted 
drawing in a glazed frame. ‘‘ The shape, you see, is 
oblong—four hundred and seventy feet by three hun- 
dred and forty. The walls outside are about a third 
of a mile in circumference. It is built of New Hamp- 
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shire granite. The rotunda is not quite so large as 
that of the British Museum, but the side-wings and 
and other accommodations give us room for three 
million volumes. The system of circular concentric 
desks in the rotunda will accommodate three hundred 
readers ; and others can be secluded in the alcoves. 
At each corner of the building there is a large, square 
room, for the use of Senators and Representatives, 
and for other purposes. The great interior courts, 
open to the air, admit all the light that can be needed ; 
the interior walls surrounding them are finished with 
white tiles. The system of shelves for books has the 
latest improvements, and some features that are 
entirely new. It will be by far the largest, handsomest, 
and most easily handled library in the world. The 
entrance-hall and stair-case will be lined with colored 
Oriental marbles; but the general features of the 
building will be massive, simple, and imposing. It 
covers nearly four acres of ground. About six hun- 
dred workmen are employed on it, on the structure 
itself and elsewhere; and if no hitch occurs, and 
Congress votes the appropriations, it will be finished 
in three years.” 


FROM THE GERMAN CAPITAL. 

BERLIN, June, 1894. 
The German Zodlogical Society has undertaken a 
great work, which will require years for its accom- 
plishment, but which is of widespread popular as 
well as scientific interest. It is designed to include a 
brief, but accurate, description, not only of every 
species of animal now in existence, but of all which 
have become extinct within historicaltimes. The total 
number of species included within these limits is esti- 
mated on competent authority at 300,000 ; and this 
may serve to give some idea of the scope of the 
project. The conduct of the work has been assumed 
by Professor Schulze, of the Berlin University, who 
will be assisted by a large number of coadjutors, 
each a specialist in his particular department. The 
literature of zodlogy has so increased within the last 
few years that it is impossible even for the student 
who can command the resources of a comprehensive 
library to be sure that he has “heard the last word” 
on the topic which he is investigating. This work is 
intended to supply the need ; but it is of a scope so 
vast that it is quite possible that neither the writer nor 
the “ gentle reader" of these lines will be able to take 
advantage of its results. 

Another great work of interest to scholars all over 
the world is the long-contemplated 7hesaurus Lingua 
Latine, the prosecution of which is now assured by 
arecent arrangement between the Governments of 
Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, and Austria, Its prepara- 
tion is to be entrusted to a ‘“‘ Thesaurus-Commis- 
sion,”’"—composed of professors from the Universities 
of Berlin, Munich, and Vienna, and the Academies 
of Sciences in Leipzig and Géttingen,—which is to 
assemble for consultation every year during Whitsun- 
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week, by turns, in the cities above-named. It is 
estimated that the work will occupy twenty years, and 
will cost $150,000; but when it is completed we may 
expect to find it exhaustive. 

Professor Rudolf von Gneist, one of Germany’s most 
eminent jurists and publicists, now, at nearly eighty 
years of age, as active as ever, and well known in 
America as well as in England by his treatises on 
the history and workings of the British Constitution, 
has just published a comprehensive essay on the 
“three-class electoral system’’ of Prussia, which 
Prince Bismarck once characterized as ‘the worst 
ever conceived by the mind of man.” This is no 
place to describe its details or to expose its absurdities ; 
but I may say in brief that its provisions are such 
that the first-class, in a given district, not infrequently 
consists of a single wealthy voter, who pays one- 
third of all the taxes, and has only to ominate the 
candidate of his choice; while the Chancellor of the 
German Empire, and half a dozen of his associate 
ministers, vote in the ¢Azrd class, and exercise no 
more influence on the result than their coachmen or 
gardeners, That may be all right, from a republican 
point of view; the absurdity lies in the fact that a 
single rich man, though a fool, may neutralize the 
votes of the great leaders of public affairs. These 
provisions, be it observed, do not apply to the 
Empire, where suffrage is universal, but only to the 
Prussian Diet. Professor von Gneist’s work attracts 
universal attention, and is, of course, approved or 
condemned according to the political prejudices of its 
critics. The Vossische Zeitung, while allowing that 
there is something to be said in favor of a property 
qualification, recalls the query of Benjamin Frank- 
lin,—I think it was in ‘‘ Poor Richard’s Almanac,” 
but I can only quote from memory. “If I own an 
ass, worth a guinea,” said the great American States- 
man and discoverer, ‘‘I am entitled to a vote; but 
if the ass dies, my right ceases. Who, then, is the 
actual voter,—I, or the assj"” ‘‘ This,” says the 
radical journal,” ‘is worth more than all Gneist’s 
philosophy.” 

The second instalment of the ‘Diplomatic Re- 
miniscences’ of Lord Augustus Loftus, though an 
English work, and published in London, interests the 
Germans extremely, for it embraces the whole period 
of the foundation and development of the German 
Empire (1862-1879), during which Lord Augustus 
was Britisl. Ambassador to Berlin and St. Petersburg 
successively. All the leading papers have long 
articles about it; and though they err amusingly 
in terming the author ‘‘Lord Loftus,’’ or ‘“‘ The 
Lord” (!)—he bears a “‘courtesy-title” only, being 
a younger son of a former Marquis of Ely,—they 
give a fair abstract of the contents of the volumes. 
Perhaps their most important disclosure is that Prince 
Bismarck’s intuition in framing the present imperial 
Constitution was, not to merge Prussia in the Empire, 
but to make of the Empire a “ greater Prussia "—a 
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scheme totally opposed to the more liberal policy of 
the Crown Prince, afterwards Frederic III, who was 
the real originator of the zwmferial idea. The truth, 
of course, has long been understood; but Lord 
Augustus gives some very interesting confirmatory 
details. 

Goethe’s “Sorrows of Werther’’ has been trans- 
lated into classic Japanese, ‘and has excited extraor- 
dinary interest in the literary circles of the most 
highly cultivated of Oriental Empires. It may in- 
terest some readers to know that its new title is 
«“‘Werther no Kanashimi.”” I wonder whether the 
Sage of Weimar would recognize his offspring under 
this metamorphosis ! 

Privy Councillor Zangemeister, of Heidelberg, is 
reported to have discovered in the Vatican Library 
at Rome, in an ancient manuscript which formerly 
belonged tothe University of Heidelberg, the original 
“Old-Saxon”’ translation of the Old Testament. 
Professor Sievers, of Halle, who has devoted much 
attention to this subject, regards it as an Anglo- 
Saxon copy only ; but in any case it is interesting as 
an evidence of the undiscovered treasures still buried 
in the great European libraries. 

It is stated that the Sultan has sent to the British 
Embassy in Constantinople, for presentation to the 
British Museum, a complete collection of the works 
published in Turkey since his accession to the throne. 
It may be inferred that this relates only to official 
publications. They are elegantly bound, and are 
accompanied by a collection of photographs repre- 
senting the educational and industrial establishments 
founded in the Ottoman Empire during the last few 
years, and illustrating the progress which Turkey has 
made in civilization and enlightenment. 

It is not quite within my province, but I must refer 
briefly to the late sale of the library of the Count de 
Lignerolles in Paris, which established high prices 
for early impressions of Racine, in which it was 
peculiarly rich. The edition of 1673, published by 
Barbier, with a portrait of the author, brought $220; 
that of 1687, by Trabouillet, the first in which 
‘* Phédre” was included, $700; that of 1697, bound 
by Bloyet, $860; while of the first editions of par- 
ticular plays, ‘‘ Esther,” with an old binding display- 
ing the arms of Mme. de Maintenon, sold at $540, 
and ‘ Athalie,” with the arms of the Duc de Mont- 
morency, at $1,200 (6,020 frs.). The entire sale 
realized more than $200,000. Vernon. 


=Mr. T, Bailey Saunders will shortly publish, 
through Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co., the 
“* Life of James Macpherson.”’ The volume contains 
an account of the rise and influence of the Ossianic 
Poems and the full story of Macpherson’s famous 
quarrel with Johnson. The greater number of the 
letters, never previously published, have been kindly 

supplied by the Marquess of Abergavenny. 
London Bookseller. 
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GILBERT PARKER’S POETRY. 


Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton writes in the Boston 
Traveller: ‘A Lover’s Diary,” (Stone and Kim- 
ball), is Mr. Parker’s first book of poems. It is a 
Sonnet-Sequence—a rhymed love story—intensely 
personal and, were it for that reason only, especially 
interesting. One may divine from these sonnets the 
romance of a life full of sensations and events. The 
opening number hints at love at first sight—com- 
pelling and resistless : 

As one would stand who saw a sudden light 

Flood down the world, and so encompass him, 
And in that world illumined Seraphim 
Brooded above and gladdened to his sight ; 
So stand I in the flame of one great thought, 
That broadens to my soul from where she waits, 
Who, yesterday, drew wide the inner gates 
Of all my being to the hopes I sought. 

Her words come to me like a summer-song, 
Blown from the throat of some sweet nightingale ; 
I stand within her light the whole day long, 

And think upon her till the white stars fail ; 

I lift my head towards all that makes life wise, 
And see no farther than my lady’s eyes. 

The thought of her whom he loves ennobles his 
life—makes ‘‘mean deeds creep to darkness ’’—for, 
until he felt her handclasp he had not known “ what 
life meant.”’ The more I read these sonnets the more 
beautiful I find them. I must give you one which 
seems to me the very cry of a passionate yet adoring 
soul: 

If Death should come to me to-night, and say: 

‘I weigh thy destiny; behold, I give 

One little day with this thy love to live, 

Then, my embrace; or, leave her for alway, 
And thou shalt walk a full array of years; 

Upon thee shall the world’s large honors fall, 

And praises clamorous shall make for all 

Thy striving rich amends.” If in my ears 
Thou saidst, “ I love thee!”’ I would straightway cry, 

«A thousand years upon this barren earth 

Is death without her; for that day I die, 
And count my life for it of poorest worth.” 

Love’s reckoning is too noble to be told 

By Time’s slow fingers on its sands of gold. 

So far one understands the tale. Thus have noble 
men loved noble women since the days when the sons 
of God loved the daughters of men—but with the 
eighty-seventh page of the book, one begins to have 
a sense of thunder in the air. 

“ A Montague hath killed a Capulet, 
A Capulet hath slain a Montague ”’— 

and it seems that these true lovers are about to be 
separated in consequence of some ancestral feud. 
Then, despite this feud, love triumphs and endures— 
until they who love so nobly are parted by “some 
lesser thing.” What is the heart of the mystery? 
One can hardly divine. Just here Mr. Parker has 
withdrawn his full confidence from his reader, and 
leaves us to the darkness of conjecture. When most 
he needs his love, she passes from him, and he bows 
his head to her decree. The sonnets that follow this 
unexplained parting are nobly beautiful, but I can 
only give you the last, the 
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ENVOY. 


When you and I have played the little hour, 
Have seen the tall subaltern, Life, to Death 
Yield up his sword; and, smiling, draw the breath, 
The first long breath of freedom; when the flower 
Of Recompense hath fluttered to our feet, 
As to an actor's; and the curtain down, 
We turn to face each other all alone— 
Alone, we two, who never yet did meet, 
Alone, and absolute, and free; oh, then, 
‘Oh, then, most dear, how shall be told the tale? 
Clasped hands, pressed lips, and so clasped hands again ; 
No words. But as the proud wind fills the sail, 
My love to yours sh-]l reach, then one deep moan 
Of joy; and then our infinite Alone. 

The critic, whose vocation it is to find fault, may 
object to these sonnets that they are Petrarchian in 
the construction of the octave and Shakesperian in 
that of the sextet, but I fail to see why the modern 
sonneteer, if he be worthy to write sonnets at all, has 
not the right to choose his own method; and, cer- 
tainly, in ‘‘ A Lover's Diary,” Mr. Parker has given 
us one of the most charming love stories in sonnet 
form since Rossetti opened the doors of ‘‘ The House 
of Life.’ 

“ Ah, lady, when I gave my heart to thee, 
It passed into thy lifelong regency,” 
writes our poet. Is any man capable of lifelong con- 
stancy to an idol withdrawn from view and, above all, 


is any poet? 


AN “EDINBURGH ”’ STEVENSON. 


The works of Mr. R. L. Stevenson have hitherto been 
issued by various publishers, and are not to be had in 
any uniform or complete edition. This deficiency 
will now be supplied by the issue of his entire works 
jn anew and uniform edition, limited to 1000 copies, 
and of the choicest possible style and appearance. 
This is to be called the ‘“‘ Edinburgh ” edition, and is 
to be printed by the Constables on paper especially 
manufactured for the purpose and from a new font 
of type, with the view of making it an example of 
the very best that can be done in the way of book 
production in Scotland at the present date. The 
edition will include several ‘ juvenilia’’ and other 
papers, both tales and travels, which have not hitherto 
been reprinted from the periodicals in which they 
appeared, and are not likely to be reprinted in any 
other form. The edition will consist of twenty vol- 
umes, divided in groups according to their subject- 
matter—namely, essays and miscellanies, travels and 
excursions, tales and fantasies, romances, history and 
biography, poems and ballads. The first volume 
will probably be published in October, and will be 
followed by others at intervals of about a month. 
The title-page will bear the names of all the pub- 
lishers interested, viz., Longmans & Co., Cassell & 
Co., Seeley & Co., and Chatto & Windus, the last- 
named firm undertaking the distribution of the edition 
to subscribers. 300 copies of the edition will be re- 
served for the American market. There are to be 
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two editors; in Edinburgh, Mr. Charles Baxter, Mr. 
Stevenson’s legal friend, to whom “ Catriona” was 
so touchingly dedicated; in London, Mr. Sidney 
Colvin of the British Museum. One thousand and 
thirty-five copies are to be printed in all—the thousand 
for sale, the thirty-five to le distributed as follows: 
five to Statutory Libraries, four to the publishers, 
fifteen to reviews, and eleven tothe author. Some 
three hundred copies have already been taken up in 
America and the Colonies, and the run on the remain- 
ing 700 is likely to be immense. Critic. 


HEREDIA, THE NEW IMMORTAL. 


The Academie Francaise has made an Immortal of 
José Maria De Heredia, a writer of sonnets, says 
the Mew York Jimes. In. June, last year, as 
the New York admirers of José Maria De Heredia 
expected to buy here easily Les Trophées, they 
waited a week after the publication was announced 
in the Paris papers, were disappointed in their expec- 
tations, sent orders, and received rare copies of the 
tenth edition. Ten editions of a book of poems ina 
month is one of these unusual occurrences which 
reflected themselves in a question of Balzac, familiar 
to his friends: ‘‘ In my last book, did I make dishonest 
concessions to popularity?’ Heredia had always a 
horror of popularity. He wrote his poems on folio 
sheets of antique paper, cut out of the fly leaves of 
incunabula, and sent them to friends. Two or three 
times a year, at long intervals, one of his sonnets 
appeared in print by breach of confidence or by an 
eloquent appeal by some committee of poets, gifted, 
like Orpheus, with the power to charm Cerberus. The 
sonnets of Heredia are marvels. 

He was born November 22, 1842, in the mountains 
of Sierra Madre, near Santiago, in Cuba. He was 
educated in France, at Senlis, by priests, who were 
excellent humanists; in Havana, at the university ; 
in Paris, at the Ecole Des Chartes, where he derived 
from palzographic studies the taste for method and 
exactitude which he knows so well how to gonciliate 
with the sentiment of art and poetry. He translated 
and edited Bernal Dioz del Castillo’s history of the 
Spanish conquests in the New World, and for the 
profound learning of his annotations the Academie 
Francaise laureated him. Eager students of the 
Conquistadors hoped that he would continue his 
labors asa historian. They have been disappointed, 
but French literature has gained an exquisite poet. 
His phrases are finished in the fulness of their ideas, 
with grand melodious words; his verses have the 
splendor of Latin hexameters, and the charm of 
crystalline jets of light. The subjects of Les Zro- 
phées are Greece and Sicily, Rome and the bar- 
barians, the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, the 
Orient and the tropics, nature and dreams. The 
poems reflect the ardent, natural surroundings of the 
poet's childhood, the minds of the Conquistadors, the 
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beauties of myths, the picturesqueness of civiliza- 
tions, pure reminiscences of antique art piously in- 
voked, They are sonnets, and they are descriptive, 
mythologic, heroic, in perfect pictures executed with 
a plasticity never before approached by the sonnet- 
writers of France. Heredia’s daughter is a poet, and 
the wits of the boulevards says that poetic talent in 
the family is ‘‘ Hereditary.” 


Benjamin Kidd. 


Copyrighted by the Review of Reviews Company, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


BENJAMIN KIDD, AUTHOR OF “SOCIAL 
EVOLUTION.” 

To the most of those who have criticised Mr. 
Kidd’s new book on “Social Evolution” he is 
“the Great Unknown.” Even the omniscient Sfec- 
tator had to confess, ‘‘We have not a notion 
what heis or who he is.” So possibly a few parti- 
culars may not be uninteresting. 

Benjamin Kidd is a near neighbor of mine, both in 
the city of London and in the suburbs. I have 
known him for years as a careful thinker, a popular 
writer, a man of science, and a man of faith. He 
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takes a keen interest in animal life, and evolved 
certain of his views from a prolonged study of 
colonies of bees and ants, which he used to 
keep in his rooms. He is still young. He js 
not more than thirty-five, married, and in the 
Civil Service. He began ‘Social Evolution” in 
1888, and has worked at it steadily for six years, 
It is his first work, and he is naturally as 
proud of it as a mother of her 
firstborn. It is rare indeed that 
any first book takes the reading 
world by storm as his has done, 
Mr. Kidd has been a contributor 
to the magazines and a reviewer 
for some years. Articles anony- 
mous and otherwise have appeared 
from his pen in the Mneteenth 
Century, Cornhill, the English 
Illustrated, Longmans,’ etc. Most 
of them dealt with scientific sub- 
jects. 

From a collection of criticisms 
you will find that, whether people 
agree with Mr. Kidd or not, every- 
body, from the Duke of Argyll 
and Dr. Alfred Wallace down to 
the Zimesand the National Obser- 
ver, is discussing him for the most 
part favorably. A book which Dr. 
Wallace declares is ‘ thoroughly 
scientific,’ which Dr. Marcus Dods 
thinks’ is ‘‘ one of the greatest 
books since Darwin’s ‘Origin of 
Species,’ ’’ and which the Sfectator 
thinks may mark a turning point 
in the social controversy, is one 
of the books of the year, even it 
it be not, as has been insisted, 
one of the books of the century. 
London Correspondent of Review 
of Reviews. 

A POPULAR NAVAL 
AUTHOR. 

Captain A. T. Mahan, of the 
U. S. cruiser ‘‘ Chicago,”’ author 
-of “The Influence of Sea Power 
on History,” has been greatly honored in England. . 
He is now to be made a Doctor of Laws by the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, an unusual distinction for a 
naval officer. He has fairly earned it, however, by 
his work as an author. Says Harper's Weekly: 

There may be Americans who have not read the books of 
Captain Mahan, nor even heard them talked about by people 
who have read them, who will be at loss to account for the 
enthusiasm of the English over our countrymen’s achieve- 
ments as an author. The circumstance that his fame should 
be so much greater in England than at home is nota fresh 
example of indifference to a prophet in his own country. 
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There is a simple reason for it in the fact that Captain 
Mahan’s subject is one of vital and incessant interest to 
Britishers, and of only secondary and intellectual interest to 
contemporary Americans. Great Britain’s hopes are fixed and 
her money wagered upon the “ influence of sea power,” and 
when any one says anything especially edifying on that 
subject she makes it her business to listen. Her approval 
of what Captain Mahan has said is surprisingly frank and 
cordial. She delights to do him honor, and does not care 
who knows it. 

Captain Mahan is not at present engaged in any 
literary work. He will take up the life of Nelson by 
and by, but not while he is at sea. The Emperor 
William, of Germany, has expressed the following 
opinion of Captain Mahan's book on “ The Influence 
of Sea Power on History"’: ‘* 1 am just now not read- 
ing, but devouring, Captain Mahan’s book, and am 
trying to learn it by heart. It is a first-class work, and 
classical in all points. It is on board all my ships, and 
constantly quoted by my captains and officers.” 


PERCY WHITE, AUTHOR OF 
‘**MR. BAILEY-MARTIN.”’ 


The author of ‘‘Mr. Bailey-Martin,” one of the 
books that is being much read and talked about, is 
Percy White, the editor of Public Opinion. He is, 
says the Bookman,the son of the late Dr. Charles 
White, who carried on a private school for many 
years at Hove. Mr. White’s first intention was also 
to follow a scholastic career, but after some time spent 
as professor of English language and literature in a 
French college he drifted into journalism. For the 
last eight years he has edited Public Opinion, which 
has prospered exceedingly under his direction. Dur- 
ing that time he has been a very busy leader-writer, 
his contribution of leaders to the press amounting to 
thirteen hundred. Short stories and reviews from his 
pen have also appeared from time to time in the 
magazines. ‘Mr. Bailey-Martin,” his first novel, 
has had a distinct success, but its author believes it 
has been a good deal misunderstood. He intended 
his central character to be something more than a 
snob, in fact a sort of up-to-date cad and scamp into 
the bargain. It is interesting to note that it was 
“Marie Bashkirtseff’s Memos,” which Mr. White 
once reviewed, that suggested him. He is a very 
dissimilar person, of course, but the Frenchwoman 
is popularly believed to have meant her self-reve- 
lations to be a valuable human document, and 
“Mr. Bailey-Martin '’ had the same ambition as an 
autobiographist. Current Literature. 


A YOUTHFUL MAKER OF BOOKS. 


A publisher who likes to share the good things 
in his mail contributes the following : 
Dear Sir 

I Have six stories which I should Like published, if you 
will Have them. please send me Word and I shall take them 
down to you for Inspection, & if you think them worth pub- 
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lishing I Wish you Would publish them, the names of them 
are “Found at Last,’’ “ Ernest turned doctor or wicked 
Aline ” Aline’s Death or the Mysterious Work’s of the 
devil” “The Lovers in the Wilderness” “ Alick’s top. 
Vol I.”’ & “ Mysterious Adventures” I am Writing sixteen 
more which are not finished yet. the Reason that I am 
writing the stories is Because pa say’s that if you Write a 
good story you get money for it. and I Want to go to africa 
and dig Diamond Gold etc, also Soot Wild Beasts and 
sell their skins, also make fur and’ tiger skin Rugs. Also 
track Africans, & then when I Have a Huge amount of Gold 
Diamond etc. I will go to either Havre or paris & Have a 
17 story High 1 mile Long fairy palace Built and turn into a 
fairy. I shall go around to all the Houses and Collect 
Children to turn them into Fairies for I shall want about 
1,000 fairies then When everything is Ready I shal] Come 
on to New York and get pa, Mamma and my Sister Laurie 
(who is now at Boarding School in Canada) and Bring them 
on to the palace and turn them into Fairies. Please accept 
My Stories, fof they are pretty Good Considering that I am 
only 9 years old, & I can Draw pretty well. Because Ever- 
body says that I will Be an artist when I grow up. if you 
publish my Stories you can Be a fairy too. ‘in Haste please 
answer Quick, 
Your's truly. 
titles of my Stories. 
Found at Last 10 Toe slack Spirit 
the Lovers inthe Wilder- 11 the Mysterious Ghost 
ness 12 Alecks top (Vol no 2) 
Ernest turned doctor or 13 the Witches 
Wicked Aline 14 Charlies pug 
Aline’s death or the Mys- 15 Amy and Clara 
terious Works of the devil 16 the Boy that Ran away to 
Helen Aline and Satan Sea 
Aleck’s top (Vol no I 17 Ilda the flawer Girl 
Mysterious Adventures 18 the terrible Crime of a 
Clara Beautiful Woman 
(autobio- 19 Evangeline 


graphy) 20 Cruel sports 


=Opportunities of picking up rare books cheap 
have not been infrequent at Bangs & Co’s auction 
rooms of late. On June 11th a copy of the first 
edition of Irving's ‘‘ Sketch-Book,”” New York, 1819- 
20, brought only $6.50; George Scott’s ‘‘ The Model 
of the Government of the Province of East-New- 
Jersey,” Edinburgh, 1685, of which only five copies 
are known to collectors, $122; John Andrews'’s ‘‘ War 
with America, France, Spain and Holland, 1775-1783,” 
4 vols., 1785, $6.60; and Dodsley’s “‘ Select Collection 
of Old Plays,”’ 12 vols., 1825, $12. Some interesting 
art books will be sold on the 26th inst. Critic. 


=The Scribners have in press for early publication 
a new book by Hon. W. E. Gladstone, consisting of 
metrical translations of the Odes of Horace. A few 
of these translations have appeared at various times 
in the magazines, and their freshness, vigor, and 
grace give assurance that the complete volume will 
possess arare literary value and interest. The same 
firm publishes ‘‘ Dante Rossetti and the Pre-Raphz- 
lite Movement,” by Esther Wood. The author has 
had the aid of personal recollections of friends of the 
artists, and her work is illustrated with engravings, 
for the first time published, of several important 
drawings and studies. The book is printed on fine 
paper, with uncut edges, and bound in blue cloth and 
white vellum. NV. Y. Times. 
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SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 


MEMOIR AND LETTERS. Edited by Joseph May. 
With a portrait. 306pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


Essays AND SERMONS. Edited by Joseph May. 

With a portrait. 404 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 
We often have the evidence that the measure of a 
man’s influence is not in anything he does, but in 
some quality of his personal life, and Mr. Longfellow’s 
fortunes are confirmatéry of the truth of this idea. 
He certainly was not an activeman. Born in 1819, 
and dying in 1892, he wasa settled minister for only 
fifteen years, all told—three in Fall River, Mass., 
seven in Brooklyn, N. Y., and five in Germantown, 
Pa. Hecompiled a ‘‘ Book of Hymns and Tunes,” 
and, with the assistance of his friend, Samuel Johnson, 
two other hymnals, ‘‘A Book of Hymns” and 
‘* Hymns of the Spirit." He also compiled a vesper 
service which was remarkable for the sincerity of its 
several parts, wrote a few articles for the Radical, a 
brief biography of his friend Johnson, and a fuller 
one of hisbrother Henry. Here, certainly, was but a 
small amount of work for a lifetime that was extended 
over more than seventy years. But it furnishes no 
measure of his service to society. Virtue was always 
going out of-him to help his neighbors and his friends. 
His gentle speech, his quiet humor, his ready sym- 
pathy, his broad humanity, secured for him the love 
of all who knew him, and the remembrance of him 
was a perpetual inspiration to the several parishes to 
which he ministered. 

Mr. May tells very briefly the story of his childhood 
and his school and college life. Graduating at Har- 
vard in 1839, he entered the Harvard Divinity 
School in 1842, and his studies there, broke by a year 
in Fayal, ended in 1846. The school was never bet- 
ter stocked with men of force and genius than while 
he was there. Among his mates were O. B_ Froth- 
ingham, W. R. Alger, Joseph Henry Allen, T. W. 
Higginson, and Samuel Johnson. E. E. Hale was 
his college classmate and his lifelong friend. The 
‘Book of Hymns” was compiled when he and 
Johnson were in the school together. Newman's 
‘‘ Lead, Kindly Light’’ appeared in it as anonymous, 
and for the first time in a hymnal, though it was 
written in 1833. ‘‘ Nearer My God, to Thee,”’ also, 
made here its first appearance in America. A serious 
omission is that of any adequate recognition of Mr. 
Longfellow’s personal contribution to the treasury 
of sacred song. His hymns have been more widely 
sung than any other Unitarian writer's, and they have 
had generous welcome far out of the sectarian bounds. 
Whittier’s fame as a hymnist is largely due to the 
‘““Sam Book,” as Parker called it, of Longfellow and 
his friend. Not a hymn of Whittier’s, written as 
such, has had any vogue. His famous hymns have 
all been made out of his longer poems—the most of 
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them by Longfellow and Johnson. ‘‘ Hymns of the 
Spirit,’’ published in 1864, was another book—not 
merely the old one revised with a new name. 

He was fond of travel and went to Europe many 
times. Mr. May is sparing of his letters from abroad, 
using good judgment here as elsewhere. A letter 
about Carlyle and one about Tennyson are particu- 
larly good, recording impressions of their looks and 
talk. Enjoying every form of art, Mr. Longfellow’s 
delight in music was the sweetest solace of his un- 
eventful life. What Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony 
meant for him is told in a delightful chapter which 
one should have in hand some day when hearing the 
music. He was very fond of children, and especially 
of boys. Many of his letters to one of these are 
given, a benediction on a young life too soon cut off, 
His friendship with Samuel Johnson was an ideal re- 
lation, abounding in the rarest mutual sympathy and 
instigation. Both men were extremely characteristic 
products of the Transcendental movement and mem- 
bers of a clearly defined group, which included also 
Frothingham and Wasson and Higginson and Weiss. 
They never surrendered to the scientific invaders, 

With the biography comes a volume-of sermons, 
essays, andaddresses. They show a vigorous thinker, 
and a man whose lofty ideality did not prevent his 
close acquaintance with men’s common needs. He 
was not one of the liberals who cannot distinguish 
things that differ. He had thejfrankest predilection for 
clear thinking, and could say what he did not believe 
as well as what he did. With all his modesty he had 
a noble self-respect. On his seventieth birthday he 
could rejoice that he had lived ‘‘seventy happy, 
peaceful, and not useless years.” Each of the vol- 
umes has a portrait. Both are highly characteristic, 
one meditative and the other interested and alert. 
With these volumes there should be another, a collec- 
tion of his hymns and other poems, and such a vol- 
ume is being prepared by Miss Alice Longfellow. 

N. Y. Past. 
SOME NEW FITZGERALD LETTERS. 
LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. In two volumes. 
With frontispiece portrait and illustration. The Evers- 
ley series. 348, 368 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.25; by 
mail, $2.44. 
The quatrains of Omar in their original form may not 
be impressive to those who admired them for the first 
time in the delicate translation made by Edward 
FitzGerald. The translator's art gave to them a 
grace, finished, as the entablature of a classic temple, 
in lines of marble simplicity. The translator's indi- 
viduality breathed into them the charm of a tempera- 
ment which was sensitive to sadness, because it was 
poetic and human, but which experience had not 
embittered. 

In FitzGerald’s work the Oriental was resolved into 
a modern expression of the beautiful. It is a rare 
good fortune, therefore, that the additional letters 
which Mr, William Aldis Wright gives in this new 
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edition of the epistolary portion of the ‘ Letters and 
Literary Remains of Edward FitzGerald,” published 
five years ago, should contain frequent references to 
their writer's Greek studies. 

FitzGerald read assiduously the classic authors, and 
his opinions of them, colored by his personal charac- 
teristics, are enlightening. He wrote to Cowell about 
Longus and Plato. He liked Thucydides, made a 
constant companion of Sophocles, and was never old 
enough to be fond of ‘Horace, for he. wrote in 1866: 
“T am even now going to hunt up some one-volume 
Virgil to take with me. Horace I never can care 
about, in spite of his good sense, elegance, and occa- 
sional force. He never made my eyes wet as Virgil 
does.’’ In these dispositions and under this training 
he translated the “ Rubaiyat,”’ writing to Cowell about 
his work as follows : 


‘*T sent you poor old Omar, who has his kind of consola- 
tion for these things. I doubt you will regret you ever 
introduced him tome. And yet you would have me print 
the original, with many worse things than I have translated. 
The ‘ Bird’ epic might be finished at once, but ‘cui bono?’ 
No one cares for such things, and there are doubtless so 
many better things to care about I hardly know why | print 
any of these things, which nobody buys; and I scarce now 
see the few I give them to. But when one has done one’s 
best and 1s sure that that best is, better than so many will 
take pains to do, though far from the best that might be done, 
one likes to make an end of the matter by print. I suppose 
very few people have taken such pains in translation as I 
have—though certai:.ly not to be literal. But at all costa 
thing must live, with a transfusion of one’s own worse life, 
if one can't retain the original’s better, Better a live sparrow 
than a stuffed eagle. I shall be very well pleased to see the 
new manuscript of Omar. I shall one day, if I live, print 
‘The Birds’ and a strange experience on old Calderon’s 
great plays, and then shut up shop in the poetic line,”’ 


FitzGerald defended his individuality, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, against all the surrounding influ- 
ences conspiring against it. A letter which he wrote 
to Cowell vividly defined his tranquil philosophy as 
follows : 


“ My chief amusement in life is boating on river and sea, 
The country about here is the cemetery of so many of my 
oldest fiiends, and the peity race of squires who Tave suc- 
ceeded only use the earth for an investment, cut down every 
old tree, level every violet bank, and make the old country 
ot my youth hideous to me in my decline. There are fewer 
birds to ke heard, as fewer trees for them to resortto Sv I 
get to the water, where friends are not buried nor pathways 
stopped up, but all is, as the poets say, as creation’s dawn 
beheld. 

“Tam happiest going in my little boat round the coast to 
Aldbrough, with some bottled beer and some bread and 
cheese, and some good, rough soul who works the boat and 
chews his tobacco in peace. An Aldbrough sailor, talking 
of my boat, said: ‘ She go like a wiolin, she do!’ Whata 
pretty conceit, is it not ? As the bow slides over the strings 
in a liquid tune. Another man was talking yesterday of a 
great storm; ‘ And in a moment all as calm as a clock.’ By 
the bye, Forby reasons that our Suffolk third person singular, 
‘it go,’ etc ,is probably right as being the old Icelandic 
form. Why should a third person singular be the only one 
that varies. And in the auxiliaries ‘ may, shall, can,’ etc., 
there is no change for the third person. I incline to the 
Suffolk because of its avoiding a hiss.’’ 


In this review are quoted only the new letters col- 
lected by Mr. Wright. But one need not read the 
old ones again in order to form an exact impressicn 
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of those enchanting natural qualities which were 
mingled with Hellenism in order to produce the 
Edward FitzGerald who could give us Omar Khay- 
yam. N. Y. Times. 


SOCIALISM. 


AN EXAMINATION OF ITS NATURE, ITS STRENGTH AND 
ITS WEAKNESS. With suggestions for Social Reform. 
By Prof. Richard T. Ely, LL.D. 449 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1 26. 


It hardly needs to be said* that Dr. Ely’s frank 
acknowledgments to socialism render his propositions 
for a ‘“‘golden mean” of practicable social reform 
only the more entitled to consideration. What he 
has to offer as a solution of our social problems 
appeals to us with all the greater force because it 
comes from one who has given some of the best years 
of nis life to a diligent effort to know “the best that 
has been thought and said in the world” by the most 
radical exponents of social regeneration. That he 
accepts the high ideals of socialism and seeks to 
realize them by other than revolutionary means 
makes his programme of reform the more worthy of 
our earnest attention. It is this portion of Dr. Ely’s 
book which most of our readers, we are sure, are 
chiefly desirous of acquainting themselves with. To 
quote from the introductory chapter on practicable 
social reform : 


“Some of the things which we must strive to accomplish 
in social reform may be enumerated as follows: First of all, 
we must seek a better utilization of productive forces, This 
implies, unquestionably, that we should reduce the waste of 
the competitive system to the lowest possible terms; _posi- 
tively, that we should endeavor to secure a steady produc- 
tion, employing all available capital and labor power; 
furthermore, the full utilization of inventions and discoveries, 
by a removal of the fr.ction which often renders improve- 
ment so difficult. Positively this implies also that production 
should be cairied on under wholesome conditions. In the 
second place, would we secure the advantages of socialism, 
we must so mend our distribution of wealth that we shall 
avoid present extremes and bring about widely diffused com- 
fort, making frugal comfort for all an aim. Distribution must 
be so shaped, if practicable, that all shall have assured 
incomes, but that no one who is personally qualified to 
render service shall enjoy an income without personal 
exertion. In the third place, there must be abundant public 
provision of opportunities for the development of our 
faculties, including educational facilities and the large use of 
natural resources for the purposes of recreation.” 


As a means t » these desirable ends, Dr. Ely recom- 
mends, in the first place, the socialization of natural 
monopolies. His views on this question are so well 
known that their amplification is not required here. 
In the field of agrarian reform, his propositions are 
moderate. He would tax all unused land at its full 
selling value, and that, as he explains, means simply 
carrying into effect existing Jaws. To secure for the 
general public a larger share than it now enjoys ot 
the ‘‘ unearned increment,”’ he suggests that all exten- 
sions of cities be carried out by the cities themselves. 
He also advocates the leasing, rather than the sale of 
public lands, His chapter on what he terms the 
development of the social side of private property is 
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extremely suggestive. ‘‘ This,” he says, ‘“‘does not 
mean that private and social rights are to be fused or 
confused in such a manner that no one can tell where 
one begins and the other ends. Quite the contrary, 
What is needed is even a clearer definition of rights, 
both individual and social, than that which now 
exists.” 

We have quoted sufficiently to show that Dr. Ely is 
far from being a social revolutionist. Indeed, so 
moderate do his demands appear that the casual 
reader is in danger of rhinimizing their importance, 


Maximilian. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons. From ‘ Maximilian and Carlotta.” 


and yet we are sure that a thoughtful study of the 
book will produce the conviction that many of its 
suggestions are entirely practicable, and if adopted 
would lead only to salutary results. At all events it 
is a book for thoughtful men of to-day to read and 
ponder in preparation for the serious work of 
to-morrow. Review of Reviews. 


=A successful novel that has caused a stir among 
English readers, is entitled ‘‘ A Daughter of Music.” 
The author, G. Colmore, has been compared with the 
Bronié sisters by various English critics. 
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MAXIMILIAN AND CARLOTTA. 
A Story of Imperialism. By John M. Taylor. Illus. 
trated. 209 pp. 1I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Several accounts have been written recently of the 
attempt of Napoleon III. to establish an empire in 
Mexico during the civil war in the United States. The 
history of this episode could hardly have been written 
earlier, for we have only now reached a sufficient dis- 
tance in time to view the events in their proper per- 
spective. Mr. Taylor’s narrative is concise and clear, 
and generally adequate. He follows the story from 
’ the Mexican convention at London in 1861 

to the death of Maximilian, with no more than 

a reasonable prejudice against the designs of 
Napoleon, and with a just appreciation of the 
character of Maximilian and Carlotta. We 
think that he falls a little short of apprecia- 

tion of the diplomacy of Mr. Seward, who 
never allowed the attitude of the United States 
toward the movement to be in any way equivo- 

cal, but who skillfully avoided any needless 
complication until the time came when he was 

able to assert the influence of the United States, 

and then did so with such force and effect as 

to bring the imperial experiment quickly to an 

end. The military demonstration made by 
Sheridan in Texas was doubtless of value asa 
support to the diplomatic attitude of the Depart- 

ment of State, but Mr. Taylor’s own narrative 
discredits his implied belief that the military 
could have settled the matter sooner or better. 

The whole episode is one of very great interest 

in the political history of the generation now 

past, and one altogether honorable to the 
United States, while it brought various degrees 

of shame and chagrin to more than one of the 
great European powers. It contains also a 
romantic and personal interest, as dramatized 

in the story of Maximilian, and this aspect Mr. 
Taylor has well preserved in his attractive 
essay. Pnailadelphia Times. 


THE ‘“‘ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS” 
AGAIN. 
My Paris NoTte-Book. By the author of ‘‘An 


Englishman in Paris.” 307 pp. 12mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.04. 


Under the title of ‘‘My Paris Note-Book”’ we are 
favored with another delightfully chatty volume of 
reminiscences by the author of ‘‘ An Englishman in 
Paris.’’ This book is fully as entertaining as its pre- 
decessor and is quite as rich in illustrative anecdotes 
of eminent men and important events. We are 
again brought into intimate relations with Louis 
Napoleon; we are taken behind the scenes of the 


-Comédie Francaise; we make the acquaintance of 


Renan, Paul de Kock, Thiers, Jules Grevy—in a 
word, the most interesting phases of recent and con- 
temporary French life are exposed to us by one who 
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has known the boulevards for almost forty years, and 
who has had, besides, the use of certain valuable 
reminiscences recorded by two maternal grand- 
uncles, who lived on terms of intimacy with Napo- 
leon III. 

We catch an interesting glimpse of Victor Em- 
manuel. 

“In spite of his embonpoint, the King is not only very 
strong, but likes to appear stronger than he is. He has an 
almost undisguised contempt for weaklings; carpet-knights 
he positively abhors, and he frequently inveighs about their 
pomatums and cosmetics. And yet, he is not above using 
make-up himself, though not for the sake of looking 
pretty, as he styles their attempts. Truly, no such 
wish influences him—quite the contrary. It is not 
generally known that originally the King’s hair and 
moustache were fair. But on the morning of the 
battle of Novara he discovered that he did not look 
fierce enough. He would there and then have 
changed his milksop’s appearance, as he called it, 
but, as you may imagine, the materials to that effect 
were not at“hand. Certain it is, however, that a 
few days later not only his hair and moustache had 
become darker, but the face was considerably tanned 
and sprinkled with brown spots, the result of the 
unskillful application of the dye. Since then he has 
grown somewhat more deft; but at the best of times 
he is not very clever at faking, and as he hates 
barbers or valets to come near him, he often presents 
a comical sight, especially when he has been away 
from Rosina for a week or so, for when he is with her 
she attends to the operation.” 


The Rosina here referred to was the King’s 
mistress, afterward Contessa di Mirafiori. 


“Like the daughters of the people, she wears by 
preference the camisola and a kirtle reaching to her 
ankles; and it is rather curious to see the royal 
lover—the King of united Italy that is to be—and 
his favorite seated at breakfast. Her camisola is 
matched by his unbuttoned shirt. As often as not, 
there is not even a cloth on the table; the salt lies 
in a heap by the King’s plate; he invariably empties 
the salt-cellar in that way, because it worries him to 
have to dip his spring onions, of which he eats a 
great quantity, and raw, into the salt-cellar, You 
look in vain for the bones on their plates; if there be 
any of the former at all, they will be found on the 
floor, where the two or three dogs that are nearly 
always in the room have left them after having had 
their fill. Rosina is a fair trencher-woman though, in 
comparison to Victor Emmanuel’s, her appetite may 
be said to be delicate, for the latter’s is almost phe- 
nomenal. Unlike most Italians, he eats a great deal 
of meat, though he by no means despises vegetables.” 


One of the most pleasant chapters of these 
recollections is devoted to Rénan, whose Chris- 
tian name, we are informed, by-the-way, was 
Antistius, and not Ernest. He prided him- 
self upon having never contradicted anyone, except 
on one occasion, when he was a young man. He 
liked to tell this story, and no one, perhaps, was 
fonder of hearing it told than M. Jules Simon, 
the very victim of that only instance of contradic- 
tion on Rénan’s part. It happened long ago, when 
Jules Simon—whose real name is Suisse—was can- 
vassing the Arrondissement of Lannion. The can- 
didate for Parliamentary honors held a meeting at 
the Mairie of Treguier, and among the audience there 
was a student of theology from the Petit Seminaire, 


G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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who kept persistently “ heckling” the speaker with- 
out, however, disconcerting him in the least. Unfor- 
tunately, the regent of the college, who happened to 
be a Liberal, was present also. When the young 
seminariste, rather elated with his doings, entered the 
class-room after the meeting, his tutor stopped his 
further progress, and flung, as was the custom in those 
days, a Latin distich at his head—‘'‘ Culpa trahit 
culpam, post culpam culpa revertit, Et past tot culpas 
cogeris ire foras/’” he exclaimed; then added, 
‘“* You'll copy the original text and translation twenty 


Carlotta. 
From ‘‘ Maximilian and Carlotta.” 


times before you go to bed to-night,” ‘ And the 
answer, too, if you wish,” said the young fellow, with- 
out a moment's hesitation, ‘‘ Pinta trahit pintam, 
post pintam pinta revertit, Et post tot pintas nascitur 
ebrietas,’ Jules Simon lost his election, and Rénan 
won his pensum. To see the latter at his best, the 
author says, one had to see him after a good dinner— 
for Rénan was somewhat of a gourmand as well asa 
gourmet—talking to a pretty woman in the cosy nook 
of a drawing-room, 

“his left hand traveling slowly every now and then to his 
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chin, his eyes partly closed, and listening with the gravity of 
a directeur—not of a contessor, for there is a wide difference 
between the two—to the semi-sentimental, semi- worldly con- 
fidences of his fair interlocutor, I have got an idea that 
Rénan guessed more secrets than were ever confided to half 
a dozen of the most worldly prefets de police during the 
most ‘festive’ days of the Second Empire, which is not 
saying little. I am speaking of the days before ‘1‘ Abbesse 
de Jouarre.’ Lamartine’s niece, the clever Madame de 
Pierreclos, said one day of Littre, ‘ C’est un saint qui ne 
croit pas en Dieu.’ A woman might even write such a sen- 
tence, a man may scarcely say it. . But, truth to tell, I never 
troubled much about Rénan’s belief, for it would have made 
no difference to mine. I have often heard his talk of life, 
and of the mysteries surrounding death, and am bound to 
confess that after each conversation I was as much at sea as 
ever with regard to Rénan’s view of that one secret we all 
would like to fathom; but I did not trouble. I remember 
the story of that successor of Quasimodo who shows the 
towers of Notre Dame to strangers. One day he invited one 
of his friends to sup with him on the topmost landing. The 
host talked and ate a good deal; his guest felt his head 
whirling round, and could not swallow a morsel. ‘ 4 don 
entendeur, salut.’”’ 


It is with such like gossipy matter that this wel- 
come volume is replete. One may dip into it any- 
where and besureof aplum. /hiladelphia Press. 


MR. PAGE’S NEGRO TALES. 


PASTIME STORIES. By Thomas Nelson Page, author 
of “In Ole Virginia,” “ Elsket and Other Stories,”’ etc. 
Illustrated. 220 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


For pastime reading Mr. Page’s handy little book is 
irreproachable, and the stories that have been read 
in Harper's Magazine may well be read over again 
for the choice bits of negro ratiocination that sprinkle 
the pages thick as blueberries. 

Who can resist the old darky pleading for his wife, 
who is under arrest for knocking him down with a 
flatiron ? 


From “ Pastime Stories.’’ Copyright, 1894, by Harper & Brothers. 


” 
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“Wimmen’s got mighty cu'ious feelin's,”’ he explains ; 
“ ain’ like chillern’s nor men’s. Ef you slap ’em, dey goes 
dat a-way. Dey gits aggervated, an’ den dey got to ease 
dee mine. Well, Jinny she got mighty big mine, an’ when 
she dat a-way it tecks right smart to ease it—to smoove it, 
Fust she done try broom, den cheer, den shovel, den skillet; 
but ain’ none o’ dem able to ease her, an’ den she got to try 
de flat iron. She got to do it. Y’all knows how ’tis, Ef 
wimmen’s got to do anything, dey got to do it, an’ dat’s all.” 

And as for the bridegroom's mendacious servant in 
‘John’s Wedding Suit,” any one who has had to do 
with a certain class of the colored race will realize 
that the picture is not merely accurate photography, 
but represents also the indescribable atmosphere, the 
full artistic value of their entirely irresponsible natures. 
Many a rascal can lie and steal with skill and inge- 
nuity, but only a negro rascal could confidingly own 
to having buried three grandmothers and beg leave 
to attend the funeral of the fourth on the night of a 
negro ball, meeting the situation with such complete- 
ness of resource as the treacherous Cal commanded. 


Almost every side of the negro character is touched 
upon—its tenderness, its faithfulness, its sweet, per- 
suasive courtesy, as well as its brutality, its dishonesty, 
its vindictiveness, according to the representative 
chosen. The place occupied by Mr. Page in negro 
literature is an important one, and he fulfills its obliga- 
tions in a way that leaves little to be desired. The 
stories which lack the negro element are somewhat cast 
in the shade by the greater interest of those that do not 
like it, although ‘ Billington’s Valentine” has a 
delicate touch of its own that puts one in sympathy 
with the apple-blossom girl, if not with the situation. 

N. Y. Times. 


BRITISH ZOLAISM. 


EsTHER WATERS. A Novel. By George Moore. 
Sergel’s International Library. 377 pp. 12mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

Dismal and depressing as it is, and loaded down with 
sordid and disgusting detail, ‘‘ Esther Waters ” is un- 
deniably a strong novel. Zola himself has not made 
a more unrelenting study of the common life of com- 
mon people than George Moore has done in this re- 
markable book. There is a suggestion of Mr. 
Hardy's ‘‘ Tess” in the subject of it, but its treatment 
is not romantic, but painfully exact. It isa miserable 
analysis of low-grade English life, permeated every- 
where by the poison of the race track. If a modern 
novel must be assumed to havea purpose, Mr. Moore's 
purpose seems to be to show how inevitably the pas- 
sion for betting brings everybody to unmitigated 
grief. But this purpose is not intruded ; it is felt, asa 
black shadow behind all these various scenes of sin 
and misery, dragging down the lives of men and 
women into the mire. It is a painful book, yet dis- 
tinctively a work of art, witha strength and firmness 
of touch that should shame the brood of prurient 
amateurs struggling so loudly for a passing popularity. 
Philadelphia Times. 
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“Esther Waters”’ is a servant-girl who, while 
kitchen- maid in the family of a philanthropic woman, 
is seduced by one of the grooms having care of bet- 
ting and race-horses, Her subsequent life, her devo- 
tion to her 
child, and 
suffering on 
his account, 
and her final 
reunion with 
the man who 
hadbetrayed 
her, makes 
the story. 
Life among 
turfmen and 
their ser- 
vants, and the different phases of life below stairs, of 
charitable institutions, and all the various positions 
into which an unlettered servant-girl can drift, are 
described with almost too much frankness for general 
reading. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Travels with a Donkey. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
From ‘‘ Overheard in Arcady.” 


DIALOGUES BY ‘‘ DROCH.”’ 
OVERHEARD IN ARCADY. Dialogues about Howells, 
James, Aldrich, Stockton, Davis, Crawford, Kipling, 
Meredith, Stevenson and Barrie. By Robert Bridges 
(Droch). With 65 illustrations by O. Herford, F. G. 
Attwood, and A. E. Sterner. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.02. . 
Mr. Bridges has put into these light sketches the fruit of 
years of reading and thinking, and because they are 
the products of mature and independent thought, he 
has succeeded in nearly every instance in reflecting 
the tendencies and the teachings of the author he dis- 
cusses. The idea of gathering together a number of 
acertain author’s characters and making them dis- 
cuss their creator is alluring, but the difficulties of 
carrying out this plan must be untold. Still, in the 
first chapter, when we find Penelope Lapham expres- 
sing her thanks to Mr, Howells for showing her that 
‘what many people call Duty is an extreme form of 
selfishness,’ and Miss Kilburn answers that ‘‘ he has 
helped older people than you to be happy when they 
really wanted to be miserable,” we feel at once that 
Mr. Bridges has gone down to the root of Mr. 
Howells’ philosophy—as it was before he turned to 
socialism. The sketches appeared originally in L7fe, 
and are now nearly as widely known as they deserve 
to be; therefore quotation and comment are alike un- 
necessary. Itmay suffice, then, to point to the clever- 
ness of the conversation of Kipling's characters, and 
to the beauty and depth of the short discussion of 
George Meredith, which no one can read without re- 
ceiving a truer anda clearerconception of that author's 
ideals. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, truly ‘did one fine 
thing with the ‘ Bad Boy’; he annihilated the prig in 
American juvenile literature for a generation " ; his 
poetry one reads ‘‘ over and over again for the crys- 
tal beauty of it. There is nevera halting foot, never 
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a stumbling rhyme. I always feel when I have fin- 
ished one of his poems that he has done it once for 
all—polished it to the final comma.’’ The pictures 
by Oliver Herford, F. G. Atwood and A. E, Sterner, 
contribute much to the attractiveness of these pages. 
They all are artistic, and what is of rare occurrence, 
they are all illustrations that really illustrate. Perhaps 
his publishers can persuade Mr. Bridges to write a 
series of essays on contemporary novelists. Critic. 


MR. HOWELLS IN VARIOUS MOODS. 


A TRAVELER FROM ALTRURIA. Romance. By W. D. 
Howells, author of “The Coast of Bohemia,” ‘ The 
Quality of Mercy,” “ A Hazard of New Fortunes,” etc. 
318 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


A Lixety*’Story. Farce. By W. D. Howells. 
Illustrated. Black and White series, 54 pp. 16mo, 
40 cents; by mail, 45 certs. 


The imaginary conversations of William Dean 
Howells with himself, or to say better, between the 
several conflicting elements in Mr. Howells’s charac- 
ter, on the subject of Socialism in its relation to the 
present state of civilization in this country, which 
were published in a monthly magazine, have here 
been collected in a substantial volume. One element 
of Mr. Howells stands strongly for Socialism. In the 
person of the mysterious traveler trom the newly- 
discovered, or rediscovered, Altruria, near the South 
Pole, he argues in favor of the beneficial influences 
of an earthly paradise, compounded out of the 
Atlantis of Bacon, the Utopia of Sir Thomas More, 
and the regenerated Boston of Edward Bellamy, with 
suggestions from Plato and William Morris. The 
crushing of all competition, the strangling of ambi- 
tion, the abolition of ownership and of money, are 
the chief features of this imaginary community. With 
money, poverty, crime, and shame are abolished. 


‘*You never do anything but smoke cigarettes and read Rider 
Haggard.”’ 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. From “‘ Overheard in Arcady.” 
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The people are all on a dead level of intellectual, 
moral, and social equality. Other elements in Mr, 
Howells which stand for things that are, in opposition 
to the Altrurian theory, are personified as an abnor- 
mally intelligent banker with remarkable conversa- 
tional gifts, a college professor, a minister of the 
Gospel, a manufacturer, a lawyer, and a writer of 
fiction. Other personages are used as accessories, 
but these form the symposium. 


Copyright, 1894, by THE Century Co. 
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nation will neither heed him nor fear the effect of his 
teaching. 

Side by side with “A Traveler from Altruria” 
comes the same author's, ‘‘ A Likely Story” in which 
Mr. Howells's wit and humor are not quite at their 
best, but it is a sprightly thing with a fair measure ot 
human nature in it. Mrs. Willis Campbell is the 
protagonist. She is the lady who has displayed her 
sentiment, originality, and lack of logic 
in many of Mr. Howells’ pieces. Here, 
looking over her morning mail, she finds 
that young Mr. Welling has addressed 
to her, instead of some unmarried lady, 
an ardent love-letter. Mrs. Campbell, 
with Mr. Campbell's aid, proceeds to 
straighten out the difficulty. She makes 
a ‘‘a likely story,’’ indeed, of it before 
she gets through. N. Y. Times. 


STORIES OF ANIMALS. 
THE JUNGLE Book. By Rudyard Kip- 

ling. Illustrated. 303 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 

by mail, $1.25. 
The stories in ‘‘ The Jungle Book,” by 
Rudyard Kipling will probably be held 
by most readers, whether they be old or 
young, to be sufficiently peculiar. There 
is the first story, ‘‘ Mowgli’s Brothers,”’ for 
instance. For anybody to ask for stran- 
ger experiences than those which befall 
Mowgli, would be quite unreasonable, 
according to our view of the matter. 
Mowgli’s brothers are the beasts of the 
jungle—the tigers, wolves, and panthers. 
Bagheera, the black panther, and Akela, 
the veteran wolf, are his particularly 
faithful brothers. Most of the others, 
and especially Shere Kahn, the tiger, 
come to detest Mowgli because he is a 
man’s cub, that is, a little boy, but he 
circumvents them for that very reason. 
They cannot look him in the eye because 
of the reasoning intelligence which is 
1odged there, a peculiarity of the cubs of 
men. Of course, when they determine to 


‘* Little Toomai looked down upon,scores and_scores of broad backs.” ; ‘ 
From “ The Jungle Book.” —_ slay him, he is good for them ; he runs off 


The book is clever, but it is not likely either to 
make converts to Socialism or to deeply impress any 
mind with a sense of the injustice or inadequacy ot 
the present civilization. Mr. Howells lacks the mag- 
netism, the emotional force, the fire of eloquence 
that makes converts. He is always cold, satirical, 
given to word-hunting and phrase-making, and never 
above the suspicion of playing with his readers. He 
goes over the ground thoroughly enough and smartly, 
but the Socialists will never thank him or hail him as 
one of their prophets and the plutocrats, autucrats, 
democrats, and others of the same deplorable termi- 


to a village and steals some Red Flower, 
which is the jungle name for fire, and then they are 
nowhere. Afterward Mowgli returns to his kind, 
but he never forgets Bagheera and Akela, and finally 
he slays Shere Kahn by getting a herd of buffaloes to 
gallop over him, and skins him, as he said he would. 
There is also the story of the white seal, which is not a 
story of the jungle at all, of course, and the story of 
Rikki-tkki-tavi, the mongoose, which kills cobras 
and takes dust baths under the castor oil bushes, 
and plenty besides about elephants and bullocks and 
mules, so that nobody can say there is not a great and 
interesting variety, and as for the way of tellinz, we 
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consider it very fine. As “Interludes,’’ Mr. Kipling 
has a number of more or less successful verses 
bearing upon the theme of the stories, and, in 
addition, there are charmingly characteristic verse 
headings to each of the stories. The ‘‘ Seal Lullaby,” 
at the commencement of the story of ‘‘ The White 
Seal,”’ is particularly good. 


“Oh! hush thee, my baby, the night is behind us, 
And black are the waters that sparkled so green, 

The moon, o’er the combers, looks downward to find us 
At rest in the hollows that rustle between. 

Where billow meets billow, there soft be thy pillow; 
Ah, weary wee flipperling, curl at thy ease! 

The storm shall not wake thee, nor shark overtake thee, 
Asleep in the arms of the slow-swinging seas.”’ 


N. Y. Sun, 


MISS MURFREE’S NEW NOVEL. 


His VANISHED STAR. By Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock. 394 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


Some one in the romance under notice says: 
““Meanes’ people on yearth, these hyar mountain- 
eers. They jes’ so durned ignorant they don’t know 
sin from salvation nor law from lying.”” That about 
describes the character of some of the people in this 
isolated section of the United States. The main 
topic of “His Vanished Star” is the efforts of one 


Kenneth Kenniston, who owns a big bit of land in © 
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the mountain country, to build a summer hotel. If 
he had succeeded, the mountaineers’ business would 
have been impossible. The schemes of one oily 
rascal, Lorenzo Taft, who does all in his power to 
thwart Kenniston, are elaborately presented. Jack 
Espy is a desperado, Jasper Larrabee a religious 
crank, and all are moonshiners. Two women figure 
—Julia and Adilicia. 

No one can deny Miss Murfree’s descriptive 
powers. The most trivial or commonplace action 
she gives a strong coloring to. One peculiarity of 
the author is at stated intervals to drop out of the 
action of the story and give full play to her descrip- 
tions. These latter effects are presented so inter- 
minably that the naturalness of them is destroyed. 
It is a checkerboard method of writing, and, though 
the skill of the author is manifest, becomes mono- 
tonous. If Miss Murfree would only leave Tennes- 
see for awhile, tell us of some other land, not make 
her women so spasmodic or her men all moon- 
shiners, her many readers would rejoice. 

N. Y. Times. 


=The name of Mr. Crockett's new novel is ‘‘ The 
Lilac Sunbonnet;”’ that of Mr. Haggard’s new tale 
of marvels, ‘‘ The Heart of the World.” Critic. 


Copyright, 1894, by Tue Century Co. 
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“‘ Buldeo lay as still, expecting every minute to see Mowgli turn intoa tiger, too.”” 


From “ The J ungle Book.’’ 
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THE CENTURY 
Illustrated Monthly Magazine. Bound Volume XLVII. 
November, 1893, to April, 1894. 960pp. With Index. 
Quarto, $2.70; by mail, $3.08. 
A single number of the Century Magazine, however 
interesting in itself, will of necessity be stamped with 
the character of its leading articles—a fact which at 


Copyright, 1894, by THe Century Co. 
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Art could hardly receive a higher tribute than the 
magazine itself, with its nearly 350 illustrations, in- 
cluding Timothy Cole’s exquisite engraving of the 
masterpieces of Rembrandt, Jan Steen, Frans Hals, 
and other Old Dutch Masters; the full-page repro- 
ductions of paintings by well-known American artists, 
and Castaigne’s remarkable series of pictures, ‘‘ From 
the Old World to the New”’ 
—a story without words, Of 


iis 





Robert Schumann, 


times makes it appear that some subjects are receiv- 
ing undue attention at the expense of others equally 
deserving of notice. In the collected numbers, how- 
ever, the proportion is restored, and one finds in the 
present volume an inviting and varied table of con- 
tents, embracing art, music, literature, science, 
religion—in brief, the whole field of human interest. 


special interest, however, are 
the articles on Alma-Tade- 
ma, with portrait and views 
of the artist's studio; George 
Michel, “the painter of 
Montmartre;"’ reminiscences 
of Jean Francois Millet, by 
his brother Pierre; ‘Chats 
with Famous Painters,”— 
Géréme, Jean Paul Laurens, 
Bouguereau, Lefebvre, Sir 
Frederick Leighton, and 
others,—with sketches by 
several of those named, and 
the papers comprising the 
series of artists’. adventures, 
including Hopkinson 
Smith’s humorous account 
of ‘‘ Baader,”’ the courier; 
Thomas Moran's “ Journey 
to the Devil's Tower,” ‘‘ The 
Rush to Death,” an ar- 
tist’s experience in the 
Indian country ; ‘‘ My First 
and Last Balloon Ascen- 


sion,” etc. 

Biography presents an 
especially rich and enter- 
taining field. The general 
revival of interest in Napo- 
leon is reflected in two arti- 
cles describing the voyage 
to St. Helena—forerunners 
of the great life of Napoleon 
that The Century Company 
has now in preparation. The 
ill-fated Major André is 
author of a curious article 
that appears in this volume 
—an account of the ‘ Mis- 
chianza,"’ the famous fare- 
well banquet given in Phila- 
delphia in 1778 in honor of 

Sir William Howe then commander of the British forces 
in America. Other papers of a biographical nature 
include sketches of Bismarck, George Sand, Matthew 
Arnold, Andrew Lang, Phil Kearny, Stonewall Jack- 
son, Sir Walter Scott, William R. Brooks, the dis- 
coverer of eleven comets, and Nikola Tesla, the young 
electrician whose experiments at the World's Fair 
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attracted universal attention. Lovers of music will 
turn first to the interesting sketches of composers con- 
tained in this volume—Hector Berlioz, Robert Schu- 
mann, and Edvard Grieg, with portraits; and to the 
papers on Indian songs and 
Indian music, the last ac- 
companied by the scores of 
several ceremonial songs 
and dances. 

Poetry and fiction are 
represented by such names 
as Mark Twain, Mrs. Mary 
Hallock Foote, Joel Chan- 
dler Harris, Harry Stillwell 
Edwards, Charles Egbert 
Craddock, Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, Sarah Orne Jewett, 
Anna Eichberg King, Rich- 
ard Malcolm Johnston, How- 
ard Pyle, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
Richard Henry Stoddard, 
Edgar Fawcett, Clinton Scol- 
lird, Edith M. Thomas, 
Laura E. Richards, Richard 


Watson Gilder, Robert Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 


Underwood Johnson, Ella 

Wheeler Wilcox, H. C. Bunner, Frank Dempster 
Sherman, and many others. Such scant enumeration 
of names barely suggests the wealth of entertainment 
and instruction to be had from these six bound num- 
bers of the Century. 


A VACATION IN UTAH. 

My SUMMER IN A MorRMON VILLAGE. By Florence 

A. Merriam. With frontispiece. 177 pp. 12mo, 

75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 
Florence A. Merriam has given us a volume of de- 
lightful reading under the title of ‘‘ My Summer in a 
Mormon Village.”” She did not go to Utah to gather 
material to pander to passions or prejudices, political 
or religious. She went there to see the people, caring 
nothing for their religion or politics, and her pen 
pictures of the people whom she met, her descriptions 
of the social customs, and her notes of Mormon 
thought and feeling, especially among the women, 
are a revelation when contrasted with what has been 
accepted on these subjects. It comes probably to 
the same thing in the end—that polygamy is wrong ; 
but it gets there by the right road, by the road of 
truth, not by absurd lies. N. Y. World. 





A DAUGHTER OF TO-DAY. 

A Novel. By Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara Jeannette 
Duncan). 392 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

‘‘A Daughter of To-Day,”” by Mrs. Everard Cotes, 

who as Sara Jeannette Duncan pleased so many with 
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‘The Simple Adventures of Mem Sahib,” and “A 
Social Departure,” is the story of a girl who, flattered 
out of all knowledge by her parents, goes to Paris to 
study art. Here she is taught the severe lesson that 





Lake Blanche. 
Big Cottonwood Caijion, Utah. 
From ‘‘ My Summer in a Mormon Village.” 


she cannot paint, and she turns her attention to jour- 
nalism, only to fail once more. At last she dies by 
her own hand, worn out by repeated disappointment. 
The book seems to have been written to warn those 
girls who, finding attraction of self-support and the 
freedom of Bohemia too great to resist, launch out 
for themselves without sufficient knowledge of their 
own powers. It is a sad story, yet probably common 
enough, anditis a fairly good story despite its sad- 
ness. Strangely, to those who know the author's 
former books, it has little fun in it. N. Y. World. 





NOTES. 

=Memoirs of Mary Anderson, written by herself, 
are promised in book form from the Harper's press. 

=Mr. Stanley Weyman’s new volume of short 
stories is to be called ‘‘ The Memoirs of a Statesman.” 

=Paul Bourget, the novelist, and Albert Sorel, the 
historian, have been elected members of the French 
Academy. 

= Rudyard Kipling is revising for the press a second 
series of his ‘‘ Barrack-Room Ballads.” He has 
also in hand a volume of short stories that have not 
been printed in any of the periodicals. WV. Y. Zimes. 

=Since her marriage, Olive Schreiner calls herself 
Mrs. Olive Schreiner. Her husband has changed 
his own name by adding hers to it, and is now, 
according to his visiting-cards, Mr. Cronwright | 
Schreiner. Critic. 
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=The repeated demands for an edition of ‘‘ The 
Heavenly Twins,” by Sarah Grand, in paper bind- 
ing, have induced the publishers to issue a special 
edition, limited to fifty thousand copies, in Cassell’s 
Sunshine series. 


=“ The Claims of Christianity,” a striking work by 
the English writer, W. S. Lilly, is published by 
D. Appleton & Co. The author takes what might be 
termed the publicist’s point of view, and deals with 
Christianity as a fact in the world’s history. 


=Jean Ingelow spends her winters in the South of 
France, where she has a cottage overlooking the 
Mediterranean. Her London House is in Kensing- 
ton, and stands with its crown ot ivy in the midst of a 
spacious garden, half hidden among trees. Exchange. 


=Dr. Matthew Woods, of Philadelphia, the author 
of a very successful book, ‘‘ Rambles of a Physician,” 
is preparing an edition of the long-lost poems of 
Henry B. Hirst, accompanied by a sketch of his life. 
Hirst was a companion of Poe, and possessed many 
of his characteristics. Dr. Woods would be glad of 
any information to assist him in his work on Hirst. 


=Alice B. Gomme has made a collection of the 
songs and rules for children’s singing games. All the 
best of new games are included and many of the old 
ones that were dying out of the world with the old 
generations. They are perpetuated with bright pic- 
tures to illustrate them by Winifred Smith. The book 
is published by Macmillan Company. 
Boston Commonwealth. 
=“ Several writers of repute,” says The Atheneum 
‘are paid at the rate of twelve pounds a thousand 
words for their short stories, but no novelist, we be- 
lieve, has received so much for his serial rights as the 
editors pf Zhe Pall Mall Magazine have paid Mr. 
George Meredith for ‘ Lord Ormont and His Aminta.’ 
The price, it is said on the best authority, was ten 
pounds a thousand words.” 
=Of Mr. Conway’s book, ‘‘ Climbing and Explora- 
tion in the Karakoram-Himalayas,”’ the first edi- 
tion of over a thousand has been sold out already, 
and a second is now in preparation. The edition de 
luxe has also been almost entirely subscribed for. 
A large edition of the book has been prepared for the 
colonies, and there is some talk of translating part of 
it into French. N. Y. Times. 


=The most popular works of fiction, as determined 
by the demand for them in all the libraries of the 
United States are (1) ‘‘ David Copperfield,’’ (2) 
“‘Ivanhoe,”’ (3) ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter,’’ (4) ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” (5) ‘‘ Ben Hur,” (6) ‘‘ Adam Bede,” 
(7) ‘‘ Vanity Fair.” Miss Alcott’s ‘ Little Women” 
stands twelfth on the list, and “ Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy’ is thirteenth. Current Literature. 

=The Century Company has issued, for summer 


reading, five of Frank R. Stockton’s books in a box. 
They are “ The Hundredth Man,” ‘ Mrs. Lecks and 
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Mrs. Aleshine,”’ and with it ‘‘ The Dusantes,” ‘ The 
Squirrel Inn,” and ‘‘The Merry Chanter.”’ C. D, 
Gibson illustrates them. ‘‘ Sweet Bells out of Tune,” 
by Mrs. Burton Harrison, and ‘‘ The White Islander,” 
by Mrs. Catherwood, are also out in new editions, 
Boston Commonwealth, 


=‘ Claude Lake”’ is the zom de lume of Mathilde 
Blind, the translator of Strauss’ book, ‘‘ The Old Faith 
and the New.’ ‘Anthony Hope”’ are only the 
Christian names of the author of that exceptionally 
brilliant novel, ‘Mr. Witt’s Widow,” and of “A 
Change of Air.” ‘Anthony Hope,” who is by pro- 
fession a barrister, is a tall, slight, dark man, with a 
witty, clean-shaven face, and remarkably striking 
dark brown eyes, Current Literature, 


=G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce a new volume of 
short stories dealing with life in New England, enti- 
tled ‘‘ Peak and Prairie,” by Miss Anna Fuller, author 
of ‘‘A Literary Courtship.” The same firm has ready 
a new story by Mrs. Rohlfs (Anna Katharine Green, 
author of ‘‘ The Leavenworth Case,” ‘ Marked , 
Personal,” etc.), entitled ‘‘ Miss Hurd: An Enigma.” 
The story is described as one of mystery, but as quite 
distinct in plot and character from the author's pre- 
vious books. 

=Mr. R. L. Stevenson not only has two South Sea 
stories ready for the magazines, but has finished a 
novel, which he calls ‘‘ St. Ives,’’ and has written 
two-thirds of another novel, entitled ‘‘ The Lord Jus- 
tice Clerk.” The novel ‘‘St. Ives”’ relates the ad- 
ventures of a French naval officer who was captured 
by the English and taken to Scotland, where he was 
imprisoned. ‘‘ The Lord Justice Clerk’’ deals with 
life in Scotland during the latter half of the last cen- 
tury. N. Y. Times. 


=In the forthcoming ‘‘ Chronological Outlines of 
American Literature,” which has’been prepared by 
Selden S. Whitcomb, and edited, with an introduc- 
tion, by Brander Matthews, a special study has been 
made of colonial literature, in the hope of interesting 
common school teachers of United States history in 
the literary side of our early national life. ‘ Even 
the titles,’ says the author, ‘‘ are somewhat illumina- 
tive; for many teachers have no clear ideas in regard 
even to what books were written, printed, and read 
in this country prior to Bryant.” Pudiishers’ Weekly. 


=Miss Agnes Repplier sailed for Europe early in 
May with the intention of remaining abroad for about 
a year. Her plans include first Brittany, then Lon- 
don, after which she goes to Germany, Holland and 
Belgium for the rest of the summer. She has planned 
to go to Spain early in the fall, and from there will go 
to Turkey and Greece; and next winter she proposes 
visiting Egypt, India, China and Japan. These wan- 
derings may be expected to furnish the material for 
various articles and essays, which will probably be 
closely enough related to each other to form the sub- 
stance of a book. Critic. 
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=The removal of Messrs, Charles Scribner's Sons 
from their old address at Nos. 743-745 Broadway, 
New York, to their new building at Nos. 153-155 Fifth 
Avenue, has finally been effected, and the whole 
stock, numbering over 300,000 volumes, has béen 
shifted without damage and without any interruption 
of business. The building they now occupy is a 
handsome six-story structure of white limestone, 
erected by the firm exclusively for their own use. The 
various departments are distributed throughout the 
building in commodious quarters, and everything is 
in good order for the continuance of their business 
as heretofore. Exchange. 
=Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, the author of “‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” is now eighty-two years old, and she 
keeps her physical vigor to a remarkable degree and 
is stronger and in better health than she was six 
months ago. This may be due to the fact that during 
the summer weather she is almost constantly out of 
doors, wandering about among the trees and flowers 
of Forest Street, where her home is situated. Her 
bent figure with its crown of white hair is a familiar 
sight to her neighbors, as she walks along with a step 
that belies her years, accompanied by her faithful 
attendant. The copyright on ‘ Uncle: Tom" expired 
a year ago, so that Mrs. Stowe has no claim on the 
receipts from her most famous and popular book. 
Through the courtesy and kindness of her publishers, 
she still receives a bonus from the sales, although of 
course not an equivalent of the royalties that were 
hers lawfully before the expiration of the copyright. 
Boston Transcript. 
=The London Bookseller notes: Accompanying 
his subscription to the Ballantyne Memorial, Mr. 
Robert Louis Stevenson has written an eminently 
sensible letter to a member of the committee, from 
which we make the following extract: ‘I cannot 
allow this to go without entering my protest in a limited 
extent to the proposals (as I understand them) of the 
memorial committee. It appears to me that when 
a writer who has given us all great pleasure, and 
made childhood charming for so many, but who seems 
to have been in far from wealthy circumstances— 
when such a man dies, and leaves a widow and family, 
the proper object of our little subscriptions is indicated 
beyond doubt. Mr. Ballantyne would, I am sure, 
be vastly more gratified if we added to the prosperity 
of his wife and family than if we erected to him the 
tallest memorial in Rome. I am aware that the public 
think otherwise ; but the public are not all men of 
letters.” 
=The Critic's London correspondent writes: The 
noble army of woman-novels is to receive a fresh 
addition shortly, in the shape of a story, by Miss 
Violet Hunt, entitled ‘‘ The Maiden’s Progress.” I 
do not know that Miss Hunt has written other novels, 
but her handiwork is well-known in the ranks of 
journalism, She has done a great many of the clever 
society dialogues published in Black and White under 
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the general title of ‘‘ The Way We Live Now,” and 
she contributes once a week, I believe on Wednes- 
days, the lady’s column, ‘‘ The Wares of Autolycus,” 
in Zhe Pall Mall Gazette. Miss Hunt, who is very 
attractive in appearance, is the daughter of Mr. 
Alfred Hunt, the well-known artist. The heroine of 
her story is said to be “brilliantly clever, but very 
human ;”’ and the author’s model in art is Gyp. We 
may, at least, assure ourselves in advance that the 
novel will be well-written, an advantage which is, 
unfortunately, not common to the class to which it 
belongs. 

=Mr. George Morgan, one of the editors of the 
Philadelphia Record, has written a novel founded on 
the Revolution. Valley Forge and the near-by 
country is the ground on which it proceeds, and many 
of the characters of Washington's army are intro- 
duced. The title is “In Contempt of Kings"—a 
story of Whig, Tory and the War of Liberty. Very 
few tales of the romantic incidents centering in 
Philadelphia at this time have been written, and 
there is a rich and untilled field for the writer of 
historic fiction in the records preserved in our His- 
torical Society and in the traditions that linger in the 
neighborhood of the battlefields. ‘‘ Pemberton; or, 
A Hundred Years Ago,” a book written by Mr. 
Peterson a generation since, showed, notwithstanding 
its defects, how much may be drawn from these 
valuable deposits of history. Mr. Morgan’s novel is 
said by the most competent critics to be strong, 
stirring and ably written, and a success is predicted 
for it. Harrisoz S. Morris in Literary World. 

=Mr. Wm. R. Smith, of Washington, D. C., has in 
his possession a fragment of the manuscript of a poem 
written by Robert Burns. Mr. John Boyd Thacher, 
of Albany, N. Y., certifies to the genuineness of the 
writing and says: “‘ The written piece, as identified by 
the post-mark on the back, evidently belonged to a 
letter. It was the custom of Burns to frequently 
include a few verses of poetry in his familiar letters.” 
It is probable that these two verses, or rather the verse 
and refrain, were cut from a letter. This is the 
choice bit in Mr. Smith’s rare collection of Burnsiana, 
which has but one superiorin value and completeness. 
Mr. Smith has had charge of the Botanical Gardens 
at Washington since 1849. The Burns manuscript 


reads: 
“ As I looked o’er yon Abbey tower, 
Where the wa’ flower scents the dewy air, 
Where the howlet mourns in her ivy bower, 
And tells the midnight moon her care. 
CHORUS. 
“ A lassie by her lane, with a sigh and a grane, 
Lamented the lads beyond the sea: 
In the bluidy wars they fa’ and the wives are widows a’, 
And maidens we may live or die. ” 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 
G. L. GARRISON.— 
“ Mizpah”’ or “ Mizpeh,” signifying a watch-tower, is a 
Scriptural expression of Hebrew origin, used as a term of 
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locality. The popular meaning of the word has its source in 

Genesis xxxi, Jatter part of verse 49: “The Lord watch 

between me and thee when we are absent one from another.” 

Cc. M. L.— 

In Julia Ward Howe's “ Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
are the following lines : 

“In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and me; 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men 

free.” 


M. A. TAPPAN,— 

In the Century Dictionary, the first entry under R has a 
long note, giving the information that because of its utterance 
being combined with a distinct trilling, or vibration of the tip 
of the tongue, the sound is sometimes called the dog’s letter, 
‘littera canina.”’ Webster’s International Dictionary gives : 
“ Ris the dog’s letter and hurreth in the sound.” B. Jonson. 


J. E. P— 

‘“‘ Higher Criticism” is a term in use among modern theo- 
logians to represent their efforts in harmonizing Biblical 
records with the revelations of historical and linguistic 
studies. 

EpiTor oF Book NEws,— 

It would be difficult in a day’s research to find a greater 
piece of mi-information than the paragraph published in 
June Book News, in the “ Asked and Answered” column, 
giving the present place of sepulture of George Peabody, the 
eminent American philanthroj ist, as Westminster Abbey. 
This is not the first time the types have gone astray on the 
subject. I have among my books a little volume called 
“ Addresses of the Dead,’’ bearing the imprint of a New 
York publisher, which locates the mortal remains of the great 
philanthropist in Portland, Maine. Will you please, there- 
fore, say in your next issue of the Book News that the 
tomb of the distinguished banker and philanthropist is in 
Peabody, Essex County, Massachusetts, a suburb of historic 
Salem. 

George Peabody died in London, England, November, 
1869; his body received funeral honors in Westminster 
Abbey, and was brought to America in the British war-ship 
**Monarch,”’ landed in Portland, Maine, and taken thence 
over the Eastern Railroad to the town of Peabody (formerly 
South Danvers), where the final obsequies took place, which 
as your correspondent, who was present on the impressive 
occasion, remembers, were on a very imposing scale. An 
eminently appropriate spot for the last resting place of the 
famous philanthropist, being the place of his nativity, and 
bearing its present name in his honor. 

CONVERSE CLEAVES. 

Germantown, Penna., June 11, 1894. 

DEAR SIR.— 

On page 402, No. 142, Book News for June, 1894, I find 
a misleading paragraph, as follows: ‘‘ The American who 
lies buried in Westminster Abbey is George Peabody.” 

On the twenty-fifth of January, 1870, the English iron-clad 
“Monarch,” under command of Captain (now Admiral) 
Commerell, arrived in Portland Harbor, Maine, escorted by 
the United States steamer “ Plymouth,’’ Captain W. H. 
Macomb, U.S. N., bearing the body of George Peabody. 
On Saturday, January 29th, the funeral of the eminent phil- 
a thropist took place in Portland, and the body was interred 
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at South Danvers, Mass., which was re-named Peabody, in 
honor of the celebrated dead. The remains are still there. 
Previous to being brought to America the body lay in state 
in Westminster Abbey, and the wreaths of immortelles which 
lay upon the coffin in Portland were those which were 
placed there by Queen Victoria’s order in England, 
Very sincerely, H. WEssTER, 
Chief Engineer, U. S. N., Washington, D. C., 
and one of those who assisted at the funeral in Portland, Me, 
E. L. S. asks name of author and title of poem beginning: 
“I bring you roses, roses red and white.” 
C. B. A. asks name of the author of “The Unattainable,” a 
poem containing the line. 
“The sweetest songs are those men never hear.” 
“ Outis ” asks to locate the following : 
“ Betwixt the saddle and the ground, 
Was mercy sought and mercy found.” 
C. M. L. writes: 
In “ The Light that Failed,” by Rudyard Kipling, the 
hero on the eve of his blindness, quotes to his dog : 
“‘ Were there but world enough and time, 
This coyness Binkie, were no crime, 
But at my back I always hear—”’ 
What is the exact quotation and from what is it taken ? 


OBITUARY. 


Hon. RODEN NOEL, the well known British poet, died sud- 
denly from heart disease, May 26th. He was the younger 
son of the Earl of Gainsborough, and at an early age devoted 
himself to poetry. His works include “A Little Child’s 
Monument,” “ Beatrice,” ‘‘ The Red Flag,” “ Livingstone in 
Africa,” “The House of Ravensburg,” ‘Songs of the 
Heights and Depths,” “A Modern Faust,” and a pathetic 
little pamphlet called “ Poor People’s Christmas.’”? He was 
extremely popular in literary circles, and had a ready appre- 
ciation of the works of others. From time to time he con- 
tributed notable articles to the English reviews. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


Great regret is felt in Sweden at the death of MARIE 
SOPHIE SCHWARZ, one of the most popular writers in a 
country in which popularity is not easily gained. She was 
seventy-five years old. Mme. Schwarz was an enemy of all 
class distinctions, and one of her most successful novels 
bears the title, “ The Man of Birth and the Woman of the 
People.” 


Pror. W. D. WHITNEY of Yale, died at his home in New 
Haven, June 7th. He was first taken ill a week before. 
Death came peacefully. Prof. Whitney was born at North- 
ampton, Mass., on February 9, 1827. Prof. Josiah Dwight 
Whitney, the eminent geologist, in whose honor Mount 
Whitney, the highest peak in the United States, was 
named, was his brother. W. D. Whitney was graduated 
from Williams College in 1845. He entered a banking 
house. at Northampton, and devoted his leisure hours 
to the study of languages, particularly Sanskrit, in which 
he soon distinguished himself. He stood among the 
foremost of the authorities on the ancient language 
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of the Hindoos. In 1850 Mr. Whitney went to 
Germany and studied at the University of Berlin and 
the University of Tabingen. While in Germany he assisted 
in preparing an edition of the “ Atharva Veda Sanhita.’’ In 
1854 he was appointed professor of Sanskrit at Yale, a chair 
he occupied at the time of his death, In 1870 his professor- 
ship was combined with that of comparative philology. 
Early in his professorship at Yale, Prof. Whitney made a 
wide reputation as a lecturer. He was elected a member of 
the American Oriental Society in 1849, and was the Presi- 
dent of the society since 1884. Prof. Whitney was also first 
President of the American Philological Association, This 
was in 1869. The degree of Ph.D. was conferred upon him 
by the University of Breslau in 1861, and the degree of 
LL. D. by Williams College in 1868, by William and Mary’s 
College in 1869, and by Harvard in 1876. The degree of 
J. U. D. was given to him by St. Andrew's University, Scot- 
land, in 1874, and Litt. D. by Columbia in 1886, Prof. 
Whitney wrote about twenty-five works, principally on 
Sanskrit, besides numerous magazine articles. 

Among some of his important papers of this class may be 
mentioned: ‘Contributions from the ‘ Atharva Veda’ to the 
Theory of Sanskrit Verbal Accents;’* “On the Jyotisha 
Observation of the Placé of the Colures and the Date 
Derivable from It ;”’ «On Material and Form in Language; ”’ 
“Darwinism and Language;” ‘ Logical Consistency in 
Views of Language;”’, “ The Study of Hindoo Grammar 
and the Study of Sanskrit,” and ‘‘ The Upanishads and their 
Latest 


’ 


Translation.”’ His other works, several of which 


have been translated into foreign languages, include “* Com- 
? “German Reader, in Prose 
“ Life 
“The Essentials of English 


Grammar;” “Sanskrit Grammar,’ and “ Practical French 


pendious German Grammar ;’ 
and Ver-e;’ 
and Growth of Language ;’ 


’ 


“Oriental and Linguistic Studies; ’”’ 
’ 


Grammar.”’ Professor Whitney was the editor-in-chief of 
the “Century Dictionary,’ whose issue has just been com- 
pleted. 
sides of the Atlantic from 1882 until 1889, when its first 


instalment was put out. 


This work was in progress of preparation on both 


Much of its completeness, scope, 
and authoritativeness is undoubtedly due to the broad culture 
and critical acumen of its distinguished editor. 

One of his best known works is a translation of “ Sarya 
Siddhanta,”’ being a treatise on Hindoo astronomy. The 
expositions and classifications by Prof. Whitney in the science 
of language are accepted and authoritative, and his text 
books have been praised much for their exact statements, 
Prof. Whitney leaves a widow, one son, Edward B. Whitney, 
Assistant Attorney-General of the United States, and three 
daughters, Miss Marion, Miss Emily, and Miss Margaret. 
N.Y. Sun. 


“WITH WHOM IS NO VARIABLENESS, 
NEITHER SHADOW OF TURNING.” 


It fortifies my soul to know 
That, though I perish, Truth is so: 
That, howsoe’er I stray and range, 
Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change. 
I steadier step when I recall 
That, if I slip, Thou dost not fall. 
From “ Selections from the Poems of Arthur Hush Clough,” 
Golden Treasury Series. 
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Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books, 
with descriptions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices, 


HISTORY. 


EUROPEAN History. Period V. A.D. 1598-1715. 
By H.O, Wakeman, M., A,, Fellow of All Souls’ Col- 
lege and Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. 12mo. 
$1.26; by mail, $1.36. 

Although chronologically fifth in the series of “ Periods 
of European History,” the present work is the third to appear. 
Periods I (A. D. 476-918) and VII (A. D. 1789-1815) 
having preceded it in publication. The scheme of the series 
differs from that of the “ Epochs of History”’ in that the re- 
cords of the centuries are more closely followed, with less effort 
to group the facts about certain central events or movements. 
In the present volume, however, the author finds that the de- 
velopment of France gives a sort of unity to the history of 
the seventeerith century, the period under review. ‘ Round 
that development, and in relation to it, most of the other 
nations of Europe fall into their appropriate positions and 
play their parts in the drama of the world’s progress. 

Review of Reviews. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AND THE PARTICIPATION 
OF THE JEWS IN THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE DiIs- 
COVERIES, By Dr. M_ Kayserling. Translated from 
the Author’s Manuscript with his Sanction and Revi- 
sion by Charles Gross, Ph, D., Assistant Professor of 
History in Harvard College. 189 pp. Indexed, I2mo. 
go cents; by mail, $1.01. 

The curious relationship which Christopher Columbus’s 
discovery has with the Jews in Portugal and Spain is the 
subject of this book. The forced contributions of the Jews 
historians have made note of before this, but Dr. Kayserling, 
who has carefully studied the records in Spain, produces 
much new evidence relating to individual Jews, who by their 
teachings or personal exertions were of singular help to 
Columbus. * * * Dr. Kayserling’s work is distin- 
guished for its impartiality. He does not construct his facts. 
He bases them, as was Taine’s method, on the materials he 
has found, He throws a new light on the discovery. There 
is no exaltation of the Jew. In Spain and Portugal the Jew 
had been there long before the time of the Romans, 
He had lived in Spain through the period of the Moorish 
conquest. Among the Gothic conquerors his mental superi- 
ority was marked. The torch of civilization the Jew did 
not extinguish during the darkness of the Middle Ages. 
Why question then such influences as the Jew may have ex- 
erted before and after the day when Columbus set sail from 
Palos? Prof. Gross’s translation is accurate and scholarly, 
and it has been no easy task to follow exactly the close and 
logical methods of the original. N. Y. Times. 
MAXIMILIAN AND CARLOTTA. A Story of Imperial- 

ism. By John M. Taylor, LIllustrated. 209 pp. I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

See review. 

OLIVER CROMWELL. A History comprising a narra- 
tive of his Life, with extracts from his Letters and 
Speeches, and an account of the Political, Religious, 
and Military Affairs of England during his time. By 
Samuel Harden Church. Illustrated. 524 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.47. 

SELECT STATUTES AND OTHER CONSTITUTIONAL 
DocuMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE REIGNS OF ELIZA- 
BETH AND JAMES I. Edited by G. W. Prothero. 12mo, 
$2.03; by mail, $2.20. 

The method adopted by Mr. Prothero in the preparation 
of this vo'ume is one which historical students and readers 
will gratefully welcome as presenting to them within its 
moderate compass matter original and documentary, to be 
found heretofore only in a search through many books. The 
contribution to it of his own pen is by an introduction of 125 
pages, followed by a selection of State documents covering 
nearly 450 pages. The introduction is a condensed historical 
summary of the events and measures of government in one 
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of the most exciting and interesting periods in English an- 
nals, especially in ecclesiastical affairs. Mr. Prothero fol- 
lows the thread of the history, chiefly in the relations between 
the sovereigns and the Parliament. He gives us a spirited 
sketch of the full and then of the waning power of the royal 
prerogative. Every incident and measure in the develop- 
ment of the history is illustrated in the rich and interesting 
series of statutes and documents following in the volume. 
Boston Transcript. 
THE CHILDREN OF CHARLES I. OF ENGLAND. By 
Mrs. C. S. H. Clark. Illustrated. 80 pp. Small 
quarto, $1.00, postpaid. 

An account, from familiar sources, in simple language, of 
the lives of the children, with reproductions not very satisfac- 
vd of the Van Dyke portraits and photograph of Carisbrooke 

astle. é 


THE EMPIRE OF THE TSARS AND THE RUSSIANS. By 
Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. Translated from the third 
French edition. With annotations by Zénaide A. Rago- 
zin, author of “‘ The Story of Chaldea,”’ ** The Story of 
Assyria,” etc. Part II. The Institutions. 566 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.45. 

This volume is the second of the three parts irto which 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu has divided his great work. Each part 
is complete in itself in a certain way, but all three are essen- 
tial to a thorough understanding of the subject. Part I. 
deals with the physical characteristics of the country, the 
racial peculiarities, and tells the story of emancipation. Part 
III., of which the American edition is yet to come, will dis- 
cuss the religion of Russia, and its relations to the reform 
movement. Perhaps from no writer could so valuable a 
work on Russia have come. A Frenchman approaches this 
subject, not only without prejudice, but with that kind of 
sympathy which is always essential toa just and lucid under- 
standing of any theme. When to this equipment is added a 
mind such as has M. Leroy-Beaulieu—trained to see things 
as they are, and to write about them with such force and 
intelligence as awaken respect in minds capable of thought 
—we have a writer whom we can trust and admire, and 
whom we can quote in confidence against the whole common 
crowd. His book is one which ought to open the eyes of 
this generation, whether they be Americans, Englishmen, or 
Germans. It ought, moreover, to discredit henceforth much 
of that sweeping criticism of the Russian imperial system 
which is to be pardoned by thinking minds only on the 
ground that the critics are equipped with eyes that see not. 

N.Y. Times. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JAMES THE FIRST, THE 
CONQUEROR, KING OF ARAGON, VALENCIA, AND 
Majorca, COUNT OF BARCELONA AND URGEL, LORD 
OF MONTPELLIER. By F. Darwin Swift, B. A. With 
amap. 311 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $293; by mail, $3.09. 

The author received an honorable mention at Oxford for 
an essay written by him in competition for the Marquis of 
Lothian’s Prize, while he was a junior member of the Queen’s 
College. This work is an expansion of the essay, made 
from the archives of Aragon at Barcelona principally, but it 
contains the results of researches into documents even less 
familiar to students of Spanish history. Among these is a 
fourteenth-century manuscript, which is preserved in the 
National Library at Madrid, and about which the author 
says: “Its existence seems to have been unknown to the 
historical world till recently, and I believe that I am the 
first of James’s biographers who has examined it.’? The 
work is divided into two parts of political and social history, 
sub-divided into four periods of the Conqueror’s life, and is 
presented with a map of Eastern Spain, a biography, gene- 
alogical lists, and copies of the valuable documents consulted 
by the author. N.Y. Times, 


THE PROTECTED PRINCES OF INDIA. By William 
Lee-Warner, C.S.I. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.47. 

THE EMPRESS EUGENIE. By Pierre De Lano. Trans- 
lated from the seventh French edition. With portrait. 
The Secret of the Empire, 12mo0, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.02. 

“ The Secret of an Empire’? is the name of .a series of 
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books on the Second Empire which Dodd, Mead & Co 
have opened with “ The Empress Eugénie,” by Pierre De 
Lano. The contents of this book, M. De Lano says, was 
communicated to him by tormer favorites at the Tuileries, 
“known or unknown colleagues of Napoleon,” and they are 
‘“‘ strewn wi h anecdotes and with authentic facts not hereto- 
fore published,” except, it might be added, those few that 
found their way into the Paris #igarvo in the form of letters 
from M. De Lano. 

The end and aim of the book seems to be to show that 
Napoleon III. was a model Emperor and husband, and 
that Eugénie was far from being a model Empress ard wife. 
Strange to say, the points that M. De Lano thinks that he 
makes against her are in her favor, and she comes out of this 
attack with flying colors. * * * M. De Lano quotes 
letters from disgruntled servants who had been in the 
employ of the Empress, and who thought for that reason 
she should care for them for life. Perhaps she should, but 
who is to say that they deserved her care? That they 
claimed it proves nothing, M. De Lano thinks that the 
Emperor made a great mistake in marrying Mlle. de Montijo, 
but there is nothing in history to prove it. He married her 
because he loved her, and they seem to have been as happy 
in each other’s society as are most married couples. She 
was certainly an attractive and beautiful woman, and she 
made the court of Napoleon III. a brilliant and memorable 
one. N. Y. World. 


RELIGION. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE 
First S1x CENTURIES. Church History. Early Period. 
By S. Cheetham, D. D., F.S. A. With map. 459 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, $2 41. 

This condensed history follows dogmatic conflicts and the 
growth of institutions for six centuries. Little reference is 
made to contemporary history end this is supplied by a 
chronological view. Reference to authorities include cita- 
tions in favor of conclusions opposed to that reached in the 
text. The work is principally deveted to the Western 
Church, the closing chapter being given to the Eastern 
Church, <A map of dioceses is given, 

HEROES OF ISRAEL. By W Garden Blaikie, D.D, 
LL. D., author of “* A Manual of Bible History in Con- 
nection with the General History of the World,” etc. 
Illustrated. 480pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.55 

Dr. Blaikie has divided this handsome volume into three 
parts, dealing respectively with “‘ Abraham and _ Isaac,” 
“ Jacob and Joseph,” and “ Life of Moses.” He points out 
that considerable portions of the Scriptures are biographical, 
and this because biography is obviously well suited to Gcu’s 
manitestation. ‘Itshows us God and man in actual con- 
tact; it shows us the clay in the hands of the potter, the 
scholar in the hands of the teacher, the patient under the 
treatment of the physician. It is what may be called 
the clinical method. It takes us into the great hospital of 
the world, and, selecting certain individuals from the mass 
cf patients, it shows us what was wrong with them, and how 
it was put right.” The author of “ Heroes of Israel” takes 
the men named above and tells fully and clearly the stories 
of their lives, and draws attention to the lessons to which 
those stories more particularly point. Dr. Blaikie is an able 
and scholarly writer, and this fine work of his shou d be 
warmly welcomed by those who can appreciate a clear and 
comprehensive account of some of the chief characters of 
Old Testament history. The volume is well illustrated and 
contains an excellent map of Palestine. 

Publishers’ Circular. 

Moopy's Latest SERMONS. Delivered in 1894 by 
D. L. Moody, the noted Evangelist. The Sunnyside 
series, 156 pp. I2mo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 

See Moody’s ‘‘ New Sermons.”’ 

Moopy's New SERMONS. Delivered in 1894 by D. L. 
Moody, the noted Evangelist. The Sunnyside series. 
161 pp. 12mo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid. : 

A verbatim report of Mr. Dwight L. Moody’s sermons In 
Providence, R. I., in January, 1894, as reported in the 
Providence Mews. A companion volume, “ Moody’s Latest 
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Sermons,” gives the rest of the discourses at that time. 
“Mr. Moody has cordialiy testified to the accuracy and 
practical completeness of these reports of his spoken words,” 


PHILOSOPHY AND DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION. Being 
the Gifford Lectures, delivered betore the University of 
Edinburgh, 1894, by Otto Pfleiderer, D. D., Professor of 
Theology, University of Berlin. In two volumes. Oc- 
tavo, $3.75 ; by mail, $3.98. 

The Gifford Lectures for 1894, delivered in the University 
of Edinburgh by Professor Pfleiderer, of Berlin, have created 
great interest in the public mind on account of his bold and 
thorough handling of his subject. The Scotsman. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHING. Two addresses by 
Robert C. Ogden and J. R. Miller, D.D. 55 pp. 
I2mo, 25 cents; by mail, 31 cents. 

Contents: “ The Perspective of Sunday-school Teaching,”’ 
by Robert C, Ogden, and “ Heart-power in Sunday-school 
Work ’’; two addresses delivered before the Presbyterian 
Sunday-school Superintendents’ Association in the Hollond 
Memorial Church, Philadelphia, November 20, 1893. 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. Its present claim and 
attraction and other writings. By Theodore C. Pease. 
With an introduction by Professor Egbert C. Smyth, 
D.D. Edited by “The Fortnightly Club,” With a 
portrait. 190 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Rev. Theodore C. Pease, born in 1853, after thirteen years 

as a pastor in New England towns, died in 1893, just as he 
had become a professor in Andover Theological Seminary. 
This volume of addresses and sermons is a memorial of a 
man who had made more friends than fame, but was appar- 
ently destined for the latter if death had not come. An ap- 
preciative sketch precedes, by Prof. Smyth, and the sermons 
are divided between lectures on homiletics and pastoral 
sermons, with an essay on the ministry. 


THE ‘‘ HIGHER CRITICISM’ AND THE VERDICT OF 
THE MONUMENTs. By the Rev. A. H. Sayce. Second 
edition. 575 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. $2.25; by 
mail, $2.47. 

A second edition of a work which was completed last 

October. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. By T. Har- 
wood Pattison. Illustrated. 281 pp. I12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.04. 

Professor Pattison endeavors to give in this volume the 
history and influence of the English Bible in the same vol- 
ume. After sketching the successive version, with portraits 
of translators, successive chapters treat of the English of 
the authorized version, describe the revised version and 
sketch the influence of the Bible in literature, national and 
spiritual life. A brief list of authorities is given. 


THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF Jesus. A critical ana- 
lysis of the sources of the Gospels. Together with a 
study of the sayings of Jesus. By Arthur Kenyon 
Rogers. 354, pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, 
$1.49. 

“There are a very great number of persons who are no 
longer content to take their religious creeds upon authority, 
but who are demanding a reason for what they have been 
taught, and who want a faith which shall harmonize with 
what in other ways they are beginning to learn about the 
universe.’’ In this spirit the author deals with the sources 
of the gospels and their credibility, and reviews the life and 
teachings of Jesus. The appendix furnishes an attempt to 
reconstruct the common source used by the writers of the 
gospel. Publishers’ Weekly. 
THE TENDERNESS OF CHRIST. By the Right Rev. 

Anthony W. Thorold, D. D. 242 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.20. 

This is one of those small volumes of religious comfort 
and instruction which no living man turns out so effectively 
as Bishop Thorold. ‘The Tenderness of Christ’’ is, as 
befits its subject, tenderly put, and (we may add) per- 
suasively; written from an intimate acquaintance with the 
varied temperaments for which it is intended, and stated 
with a crispness and point peculiar to the author. The 
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Bishop does not scruple to borrow from past or present 

writers; and as frankly and fully acknowledges his indebt- 

edness whenever it occurs. London Bookseller. 

THE UNKNOWN LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. By the dis- 
coverer of the manuscript, Nicolas Notovitch. Trans- 
lated from the French by Alexina Lovanger. Globe 
Library. 191 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 43 
cents. 

THE UNKNOWN LIFE oF JESUS CHRIST. From Bud- 
dhistic Records. By Nicolas Notovitch. Translated 
by J. H. Connelly and L. Landsberg. 288 pp. 12mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.15. 

VERBA VERBI DEI. [he words of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Harmonized bythe author of 
“Charles Lowder.’’ With an introduction, 200 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 


POETRY. 

BALDER THE POET AND OTHER VERSES’ By George 
Herbert Stockbridge. 98 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 80 cents. ‘ 

There is a respectable body of real poetry in Mr. George 
Herbert Stockbridge’s little volume. Philadelphia Press. 
BAN AND ARRIERE BAN. A rally of fugitive rhymes. 

By Andrew Lang. With frontispiece. 118 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.19. 

Mr. Andrew Lang’s book opens opportunely at “ Lost 
Love,”’ a musical lyric, quite the gem of the collection. 
This is a piece of pure melody, and for its sake we may well 
travel through the Poems Written Under the Influence of 
Wordsworth. The chivalric note is sounded in * A Scot to 
Jeanne D’Arc.”” The “ Neiges d’Antan”’ are gracious, yet 
literal, renderings of Ronsard’s thought into Victorian Eng- 
lish. Philadelphia Ledger. 
BraNnD: A DRAMATIC PoEM. In Five Acts. By 

Henrik Ibsen. ‘Translated-in the original metres, with 
an introduction and notes, by C. H. Herford, Litt. D., 
M.A. I2mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.05. 

Prof. Herford’s translation of ** Brand,” with its long intro- 
duction—philological, historical and analytical—and its many 
pages of explanatory notes, is a formidable work even for 
the advanced Ibsenite, who is not largely represented in this 
country. Prof. Herford, a student of Scandinavian literature 
who simply holds Ibsen to be among the great writers of his 
race and time, and nobody disputes that. “ Brand,’ if not 
Ibsen's greatest poem, is certainly a work of remarkable 
force and originality, preserving much of the folklore of Nor- 
way, and setting forth the battle of a soul with creeds and 
bigotry for its own individuality. The present translation 
(there are two or three others extant) is in rhymed verse, 
Prof. Herford says, ‘* Brand’ is the work of a man with, 
the keenest relish for the ring of rhyme, notwithstanding his 
almost entire emancipation from the conventionalities of poet-. 
ical phrase. To despoil it of rhyme is to rob it of effects which 
its author cultivated with deliberate care, and which, in the 
memory of every reader of the original, are indissolubly 
wedded to its phrase."’ But he admits that the employment 
of rhyme compels the sacrifice, in some measure, of verbal 
fidelity. N. Y. Times. 
CuRRENT Corns Picked up at a Country Railway 

Station. By S.G. Lapius. Illustrated. 192 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

Homely, sincere poems, written in Ohio dialect, dealing with 
simple rural scenes and character on Muskingum and full of 
local “ color.”’ 


Low TIDE ON THE GRAND PRE. A Book of Lyrics, 
By Bliss Carman, Second edition. 132 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, 97 cents. 

These are poems devoted to a single theme, suggested by 
its title, and playing variants on the ebb of things. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF ARTHUR HUGH 

CLoucH. Golden Treasury series. 208 pp. 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

One-half of this volume is givento the ‘ Bothie of Tober- 
na-Vuolich,’’ and the rest to miscellaneous poems and ex- 
tracts. 
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THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS PARNELL. Fdited 
with memoir and notes, by George A. Aitken. With a 
portrait. The Aldine Edition of the British Poets. 
228 pp. I2mo, 68 cents; by mail, 79 cents. 

Parnell’s pipe is a modest and obscure one, and we doubt 
if anyone reads his ‘‘ Hermit’’ and his “ Night Piece ’’ now; 
but no library of the British poets would be complete with- 
out him, and, therefore, he fitly reappears in the present 
issue of the Aldine. Few are aware that he belongs to the 
same family as that of the late C. S. Parnell and the present 
Lord Congleton who—and they ought to know— invariably 
accent the firs¢ syllable of their family name. 

London Bookseller. 

WHEN HEARTS ARE TRUMPS. By Tom Hail. 128 pp. 
12mo, $1.13; by mail, $1.21. 

Tom Hall may be called a successful writer of vers de 
société, and he writes much for various periodicals like Life 
and 7ruth. The verses are nearly always light, touched 
occasionally with feeling just deep enough to point a com- 
pliment or suggest a serious thought without dwelling on it. 
Cynical he must be often, of course, for how could he write 
society verses otherwise? In technical quality there is much 
difference between the poems; but that matters less, per- 
haps, in this sort of writing, where both subject and style are 
likely to suggest an impromptu rather than a finished pro- 
duction. One does not do them justice if he takcs the 
whole at a reading. but many are bright and some are witty. 
The book is beautifully printed. Literary World. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


A Great MOTHER. Sketches by Madam Willard. 
By her daughter, Frances E. Willard, and her kins- 
woman, Minerva Brace Norton. With an introduction 
by Lady Henry Somerset. With portraits. 297 pp. 
8vo, $1.35 ; by mail, $1.50. 

A TRUE TEACHER: MAry MorTIMER. A memoir. 
By Minerva brace Norton, author of “In and Around 
Berlin,” etc. IIllustraed.. 341 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.64. 

Miss Mary Mortimer, of Fnglish birth, (1816), was 
educated in Geneva, N. Y., and as a teacher at Le Roy, 
Baraboo and Milwaukee, the last from 1859 to 1874, when 
she retired after a remarkable share in the higher education 
of women for the period of which this book gives an im- 
portant chapter for the central West. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON. By General Bradley T. 
Johnson. With ‘a portra't. Great Commander series. 
Volume IV. Edited by James Grant Wilson. 338 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. In two volumes. 
With a portrait, and one illustration. .The Eversley 
series. 348, 368 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.25; by 
mail, $2.44. 

See review. 

ROGER WILLIAMS. The Pioneer of Religious Liberty. 
By Oscar S Straus, author of ** The Origin of the Re- 
publican form of Government in the United States.’ 
257 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1 03. 

Several biog:apties of Roger Williams have been written, 
most of which are now out of print. Since the publication 
of these earlier works much valuable additional information 
concerniny the pioneer of religious liberty in America has 
come to light. Mr. Straus, the author of the present biogra- 
phy, has given careful study to the subject of Roger Williams 
and his work. He has searched anew the records of the 
Charter House, where Williams attended school as a pen- 
sioner, and also the records of Pembroke College. Among 
other things he has succeeded in determining the year of 
Williams’ birth, a matter which has long been the subject of 
controversy among genealogists and historians of New Eng- 
land. Roger Williams is one of the most picturesque char- 
acters in our history. His life was one long battle for relig- 
ious liberty. Publishers Weekly. 
SAMUEL LONGFELLOW Memoir and Letters. Edied 

by Joseph May. With a portrait. 306 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24. 
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SAMUEL LONGFELLow. Essays and Sermons. Edited 
by Joseph May. With a portrait. 404 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.26. 


THE DIPLOMATIC REMINISCENCES OF LORD Avucus- 
Tus Lortus, P.C., G,C.B. 1862-1879. Second 
series. In two volumes. 390, 353 pp. Indexed. 8yo, 
$4.50; by mail, $4.84. 

The second series of “The Diplomatic Reminiscences of 
Lord Augustus Loftus,’’ covers the very eventful period of 
European history from 1862 to 1879, in the course of which 
took place the Schleswig-Holstein war, the war between 
Prussia and Austria, the war between Germany and France, 
and the Jast war between Russia and Turkey. At the be- 
ginning of this period we find the author at the head of the 
British Legation in Munich, and he became successively 
Ambassador to Berlin and Ambassador to St. Petersburg. 
He could not have been better placed for gaining an inside 
view of events and of influential personages, and, so far as 
he confines himself to recording the testimony of his own 
eyes and ears, his narrative is of unquestionable value. But, as 
was pointed out in connection with the first series of his 
memoirs, he is far from being a historical scholar, and makes 
it but too evident that before entering the career of diplo- 
macy he was not subjected to a civil service examination. 
We note only by way of caution the author’s singular weak- 
ness in matters historicai,and would not on that account dis- 
pute the accuracy of the transcript of what he actually saw 
and heard. The light thrown upon the many political events 
of which he was.a witness through the secret history his po- 
sition made known to him, and the interesting details of the 
personalities of the famous men of the period, make the 
volumes of unusual value to historical students. MV. Y. Sun. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN CHURCHILL. Duke of Marlbor- 
ough tothe Accession of Queen Anne. By General Vis- 
count Wolseley, K.P. In two volumes. _ Illustrated. 
388, 459 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $7.50; by mail, $7.92. 

The Duke of Marlborough was gathered to his fathers 
more than two centuries ago, but the Jast word about him has 
not been written. And yet at least 150 works may be found 
in which the puzzling problems of his life are discussed, 

Swift and Macaulay had no difficulty in making up their 

minds that he was a detestable man, deserving condemnation 

for acts of treason and contempt, for avarice that led to parsi- 
mony and venality. They even detracted from the grandeur 
of his military achievements and declined to award him the 
place in history to which he had unquestionable title, along 
with the greatest Generals the world had known. Wolseley 
may be classed among the warmest of Marlborough’s 
admirers and likewise among the most generous of his apolo- 
gists. Though he has written with apparent judicial impar- 
liality, his work is the most skillful and impressive defense 
of Marlborough that has been published, and such a defense 
was what Wolseley aimed at. His story is a study of the 
man and his time, It portrays in a most picturesque manner 
the home life and Cc urt life of Marlborough and others who 
acted impurtant parts in the reigns of Charles, James, William, 
and Anne. It makes good the assertion that so long asa 
man was successful, he might do almost anything and still 
maintain the respect of his associates. Not the least enter- 
taining feature in Wolseley’s work is his portrayal of Marl- 
borough’; extraordinary wife, the great Sarah, who had 
almost us much to do with molding Marlborough’s career 
as Marlborough himself. Wolseley promises later on to 
publish a work in which he will consider exclusively Marl- 
borough’s military career. In the work under notice he has 

devoted himself chiefly so considering his character as 4 

man. N. Y. Times. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN PaTERSON. Major-General inthe 
Revolutionary Army. By his Great-Grandson Thomas 
Egleston, LL.D. Illustrated. 293 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $200; by mail, $2.25. 

The life of a Revolutionary worthy whose career has had 
scant record in the past, but who discharged important duties 
at Lexington and the battles about Hoston, the surrender ot 
Burgoyne, Shay’s Rebellion and the development of Berk- 
shire County in Massachusetts. 
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TRAVEL. 


AMONG THE Moors. Sketches of Oriental Life. By 
G. Montbard. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.04. 

After reading the works of many authors who quarrel 
without violence, it may not be disagreeable to turn to the 
work of one whom actual hate inspires. This sentiment is 
not familiar to modern manners, which culture has softened. 
Aristophanes taught that love came of an egg hatched by 
blackwinged night, and in the same way arises affection for 
the Moors and Jews, due to the terrible things here written 
against them by Mr. Montbard. He is not a good writer. 
He thinks in French the phrases that he writes in English, 
but his style is the style of his drawings, and these reproduce 
faithfully the salient traits of a scene, a figure, or a land- 
scape. If it were not for his hate, details of his travel from 
Tangier to Fez would have escaped him, but hate is like a 
torch around which insects assemble. * * * After the 
book has been read, the majestic and mournful sadness of 
Mequinez, the mysterious quaintness of Fez, the curious 
aspect of Ouezzan, the ancient charm of other towns, and the 
triumphant vegetation of the plains of Morocco remain in the 
memory with clearer impression than the defects of the men 
and the author’s own errors of diction and judgment. But 
Morocco, as it is, is not entirely contemptible. It has given 
him the occasion to draw pretty pictures and to write a book 
worth reviewing at length. NV. Y. Times. 


CLIMBING AND EXPLORATION IN THE KARAKORAM- 
HIMALAYAS. By William Martin Conwav, M. A., 
F.S. A., F. R. G.S. With three hundred illustrations 
by A. D. McCormick, and a map. 709 pp. Indexed. 
Quarto, $7.50; by mail, $7.88. 


IN AND OUT OF THREE NORMANDY INNS. By Anna 
Bowman Dodd, author of “Cathedral Days,” “ Glo- 
rinda,” etc. Illustrated by C. S. Reinhart and others. 
Illustrated series. 394 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 45 cents. 

A record of life and wanderings in Normandy, illustrated 
by half-tone reproductions of photographs, which first ap- 

peared in 1892. 


IN SEVILLE, AND THREE TOLEDAN Days. By Willis 
Steell, author of ‘“‘The Death of the Discoverer,’ 
“Tsidra,”’ etc. 209 pp. I2mo, 70 cents; by mail, 79 
cents. 

A reprint of newspaper letters which appeared in Harger’s 
Bazar, the St. Louis Globe Democrat and Chicago Herald. 
Mr. Steell saw something of the social life of the place, has 
woven in the story a legend or two, and describes with spirit 
the characteristic life which is the charm of Seville. 


My Paris Note Book. By the author of “An 
Englishman in Paris.’’ 307 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.04. 

See review, 

My SUMMER IN A MORMON VILLAGE. By Florence 
A. Merriam. With a frontispiece. 171 pp. 12mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

See review. 


Society IN CHINA. 
twenty-two illustrations. 
mail, $3.62. 

The author of this excellent work has had an experience 
of some years in the celestial Empire, and presents here a 
true picture of Chinese life, stripped of the tinsel of make- 
believe in which it is usually involved. There is no country, 
he tells us, where practice and profession are more widely 
separated. From the Emperor to the meanest of his subjects 
a system of high sounding pretensions to lofty morality 
holds sway; while the life of the nation is in strict contra- 
diction to these assumptions. Philadelphia Press. 


SWEETSER'’s GUIDE-BookKs’ Carefully revised for 
1894. NEW ENGLAND: 6 maps, 11 plans; THE WHITE 
MOUNTAINS: 6 maps, 6 panoramas; THE MARITIME 
PROVINCES: 4 maps, 4 plans, Three volumes. 12mo, 
each, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 


By Robert K. Douglas. With 
415 pp. 8vo, $3.40; by 
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THE Gypsy Roap. A Journey from Krakow to 
Coblentz. By Grenville A. J. Cole, M. R. I. A., F. G. 
S. With illustrations by Edmund H. New. 166 pp. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.45. 

Mr. Cole’s title page does not intimate that his journey 
across Central Europe from the Vistula tothe Rhine was 
made on a cycle. Indeed, the reader might infer from it that 
he had traveled by rail, by private conveyance, or that he 
had walked. Neither of these inferences would be true, 
however, for he rode atricycle. With him went a friend 
riding a bicycle of the old ‘‘ordinary’’ type, those fellows 
having the lig front and little rear wheels that one now 
rarely sees on the highway. 

Mr. Cole, during his long journey, stopped at thirty-eight 
places for food and a bed, and only nine of them were places 
of which he had ever heard before. Instead of alighting in 
the familiar prosaic manner from a railway train, he and his 
companion entered villages to receive “a wild ovation from 
the children, some fifty of whom pursued us down the road.”’ 
They were “content to sit with peasants at the plain deal 
table of inns, and lament not the swallowtails and shirt 
fronts of Luzerne.”” They had greetings at inns in Poland 
‘‘as if we had returned from the Polish wars.’’ Curious 
townsmen came after dinner to see their wheels, when they 
had “a solemn scene, with candles in our hands, which 
dimly lighted the great upstairs room, in which the wheels 
lay, with its massive tabfes and its dust, and the old minstrel’s 
galley at one end.” N.Y. Times. 


REFERENCE. 


A NEw ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRIN- 
CIPLES. Edited by James A. H. Murray and Henry 
Bradley. Two parts: Crouch to Czech, part 8 of 
Vol. II., $1.00; Everybody to Ezod, part 2 of Vol. 
III., $1.25. 

A PoPpULAR HANDBOOK OF THE ORNITHOLOGY OF 
EASTERN NORTH AMERICA. By Thomas Nuttall. 
Revised and Annotated by Montague Chamberlain. 
With 172 illustrations in the text. Two volumes in 
one. Crown 8vo, $4.50; by mail, $4 79. 

The only work giving full and accurate info mation 
regarding all the species of American birds east of the 
Mississippi, from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. As a 
popular ornithology for the home and the out-door student, 
this edition of an old favorite deserves first place. 

Literary World. 

MAXIMS OF WASHINGTON. New edition. 1I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

THE GEM EncycLopepia. A Peerless Compendium 
of Ready Reference. 448 pp. 16mo, 40 cents; by 
mail, 47 cents; flexible, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

A great deal of curious matter and much that is of use for 
serious reference is crowded into the closely-printed pages. 
Anecdotal and chronological tables are frequent. 

Review of Reviews. 

THE PHILOSOPHY AND PRACTICE OF SUCCESSFUL 
STOCK SPECULATION. A text-book for investors. By 
John Bear. 62 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 81 
cents. 

An attempt to lay down general principles in regard to the 
practice of stock speculation by urging stock margins. 

LITERATURE. 

SELECT SPECIMENS OF THE GREAT FRENCH WRITERS. 
In the Seventeenth, Eighteenth, and Nineteenth cen- 
turies. With literary appreciations by the most eminent 
French critics, and a historical sketch of French Litera- 
ture. Edited by G, Eugéne Fasnascht. 592 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.58; by mail $1.73. 

A valuable manual. The editor has applied knowledge— 
and a quality rarer than this among editors, critical discern- 
ment, with enthusiasm—to his work, and produced a collec- 
tion of typical masterpieces adequately explained in intelli- 
gent notes, comments, and reviews by authoritative writers. 
The publishers have given to the volume all the advantages 
of learned typography. N. Y. Times, 
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ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 

BIOLOGICAL LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. Delivered 
by the Late Arthur Milnes Marshall, M. A., M. D., 
D.Sc.,F.R.S. Edited by C. F. Marshall, M.D., 
B.Sc., F.R.C.S. 363 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.63. 

CRUMBLING IDOLS. Twelve essays on art. Dealing 
chiefly with Literature, Painting and the Drama. By 
Hamlin Garland, I92 pp. 12mo, $1.13; by mail, 
$1.21. (eR ven 8G OCG 

Thirteen essays “ intended to weaken the hold of con- 
ventionalism upon the youthful artist,” and full of pleas 
against imitating the part or making a “literary fetich”’ of 
its great names. “ American art, to be enduring and worthy, 
must be original and creative, not imitative.” 

FROM THE Easy CHAirk. By George William Curtis. 
Third series. With a portrait. 232 pp. 16mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 81 cents. 

Another series of extracts from the worthy utterances of 
George William Curtis, these beginning with the close of the 
war and reflecting at intervals the tone and temper of 1865, 
1876 and 1884, with extracts at other points. 

INTENTIONS. By Oscar Wilde. New and cheaper 
edition. 12mo, yellow buckram. $1.10; by mail, 
$1.21. ‘ 

The present volume has been issued to meet a demand 
that has increased since the more expensive edition went out 
of print. 

LITERARY AND SOCIAL SI: HOUETTES 
H. Boyesen. With portrait. 
by mail, 85 cents. 

Contains thirteen magazine articles written between 1887 
and 1893, in which the American woman and the American 
novel are the chief texts, with papers on Daudet, literary 
criticism, a return to Norway and various personal and 
literary topics. 

MAN'S PLACE IN NATURE AND OTHER ANTHROPO- 
LOGICAL Essays. By Thomas H. Huxley. Illustrated. 
The seventh volume of the author’s collected essays. 
328 pp. 12mo, gO cents; by mail, $1.04. 

The seventh volume of Professor Thomas H. Huxley’s 
Collected Essays is entitled “ Man’s Place in Nature,” and 
contains six papers, all bearing upon anthropology and rang- 
ing in date of composition from 1863 to 1890. Quite aside 
from the inherent interest of the author's sprightly style, the 
student as well as the general reader may still read them with 
large advantage. Philadelphia Press. 


PAPERS OF THE JEWISH WOMEN’S CONGRESS. Held 
at Chicago, September 4, 5, 6 and 7, 1893. 268 pp. 
8vo, $1.00, postpaid. 

The gathering of the Jewish women as a branch of the 
Parliament of Religions, last autumn, was a success beyond 
expectation. It resulted in a national organization, and the 
longest paper of the present volume is explanatory of the 
need ard the purpose of an American association of Jewish 
women. Other papers give historical matter relating to 
the position of woman in the Judaistic system from ancient 
times to recent, to women in Jewish literature, to present 
condition of their charitable work in America, and to other 
kindred topics. The papers are of a high order and indicate 
a progressive and liberal spirit. Review of Reviews. 


QUFSTIONS OF THE Day. Bv David James Vaughan. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

It is understood at once by everyone who reads, what are 
the questions of the day. They are practical, economic 
questions relating—all of them—to the employment of labor, 
the wages of labor, the rights of labor and all that hinges 
upon these topics. They are questions not only of the pass- 
ing day, but of a great many days that have passed. Here 
is a volume of discourses upon such questions, delivered in 
England at different times within the last twenty-five years, 
and they are all of the same general character. A reference 
to Mill and to Cariyle will show that if we go back still 
another twenty-five years, the questions of the day will be 
found almost precisely the same. And yet they-retain their 
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218 pp. 16mo, 75 cents ; 
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vitality, they gain added novelty. Ever since Carlyle wrote 
‘* Past and Present” until within a year or so, the condition 
of labor has been growing easier, and the questions relating 
to it have been growing hotter until they fairly burn. The 
author cf this volume is a clergyman eminent for his scholar. 
ship in fields which are commonly regarded as lying quite 
apart from economic studies. But in translating the Republic 
of Plato he was familiarizing himself with the principles 
which underlie civil and social life and duty, This acquain- 
tance with first principles he brings to bear upon the matters 
under discussion with force and clearness. 
Bostcn Transcript, 
SHAKESPEARE STUDIES AND ESSAY ON ENGLISH 
DICTIONARIES, By the late Thomas Spencer Baynes, 
LL. B., LL.D, With a biographical preface by Pro- 
fessor Lewis Campbell. 409 pp. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.05. 

This volume, by the late Thomas Spencer Baynes, LL. D., 
professor in the University of St. Andrews and editor of the 
ninth edition of the Encyclopzedia Britannica, contains the 
admirable life of Shakespeare contributed to that great 
work—which we can emphatically commend as the best 
concise account of the dramatist’s life and literary career that 
we have seen—with the scholarly papers on “ What Shakes- 
peare Learnt at School,’’ which attracted much attention 
when they appeared in Fraser's Magazine in 1879 and 1880; 
the article on “Shakespeare Glossaries,” printed in the 
Edinburgh Review for July, 1869, and much quoted since 
by editors of Shakespeare ; another on “ New Shakespearian 
Interpretations,’ from the same review for October, 1872, no 
less noteworthy in its way; and another on “ English 
Dictionaries,” also from the Zdinburgh (July, 1868), in 
which there is a deal of curious lexical matter. The only 
fault we can find with the book is that it has neither table of 
contents nor index, nor even “ headlines”? to distinguish 
the Shakespeare articles from one another, ‘ Shakespeare” 
and “ English Dictionaries ”’ are the only such headings in 
all the 409 pages and yet the work is that of the Aberdeen 
University Press. Literary World. 


THE LOWELL LECTURES ON THE ASCENT OF MAN. By 
Henry Drummond, LL. D., F.R.S. E., F.G.S. 346 pp. 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

In his preface Professor Drummond says: “ Though its 
standpoint is Evolution and its subject Man, this book is far 
from being designed to prove that Man has relations, com- 
promising or otherwise, with lower animals. Its theme is 
Ascent, not Descent. It is a Story, not an Argument.” 


VERONA, AND OTHER LECTURES. Delivered prin- 
cipally at the Royal and London Institutions between 
1870 and 1883. By John Ruskin. [Illustrated with 
frontispiece in color and eleven photogravure plates 
from drawings by the author. 204 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$2.25; by mail, $2.41. 

This volume consists of five chapters, four of which were 
prepared by the author to be delivered as lectures during his 
tenure of the Slade professorship at Oxford, and one has 
been written since his resignation, 


EDUCATIONAL. 

A CLass IN GEOMETRY. Lessons in Observation and 
Experiment. By George Iles. Illustrated. 46 pp. 
Limp cloth. 12mo, 30 cents, postpaid. ; 

Three boys were interested in geometry by observing 
plants and insects, rocks and sand, and other common things; 
they were then led to the laws of space and fourm, binding 
all these together. Easily made models extracted square 
and cube root, and illustrated principles of building, eng!- 
neering, and navigation. Invention and judgment were thus 
educated. Full of hints for both teacher and pupil. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

A PREPARATORY GERMAN READER FOR BEGINNEKS. 
By C. L. Van Daell. 136 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 45 
cents; by mail, 53 cents. 

Simple and graded prose, referring to the life of Germany, 
giving a glimpse of the history of the country and of its 
most illustrious sons, with some of the simplest and best of 
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its lyric poems are subituted in this reader for fairy stories. 

The notes leave to the teacher ordinary grammatical explana- 

tion. 

CALIGRAPH LESSONS FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS 
AND LEARNERS. Designed to develop accurate and 
rapid operators. By Mrs. M. V. Longley. Illustrated. 
48 pp. Quarto, paper, 50 cents; by mail, 53 cents. 

These lessons and exercises are intended to teach the 
best and most rapid fingering for the caligraph. Three 
months is allowed for training. 

First BooK IN ENGLISH. By William H. Maxwell, 
M. A. Maxwell’s English Course. Illustrated. 176 pp 
I2mo, 40 cents, postpaid. 

An inductive method of teaching English, divided into 
three parts, each with work for a year; Part I being intended 
for use as early as the beginning of the third school year. 
The first part has, besides the usual primary exercises, type 
forms of the simple sentence, the second part adds exercises 
to distinguish subject, subject word and noun, predicate and 
predicate verb, and in the third part generalization is begun. 
‘The exercises are intended to be interesting. 


STUDIES IN MEDI4VAL LIFE AND LITERATURE. By 
Edward Tompkins McLaughlin. 188° pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.01. 

A volume in memorial of the author born in 1860, grad- 
uated at Yale in 1883, tutor in English, 1885 to 1890, and 
professor, 1890 to 1893. Three of the essays deal with 
childhood, woman and the feeling for nature in medizeval 
days and three are on Ulrich von Leechtenstein, Neidhart 
von Reventhal and Meier Helmbrecht. Professor Louns- 
berry precedes the essays with an appreciative sketch. An 
appendix explains some references to medizeval literature. 
STUDIES IN THE EVOLUTION OF ENGLISH CRITICISM. 

A Thesis Presented to the Philosophical Faculty of 
Yale University in Candidacy for the Degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. By Laura Johnson Wylie. 212 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.19. 

The study of literary criticism has within the past few 
years been finding place for itself in the work of our higher 
institutions of learning. Miss Wylie’s series of studies is 
published under the auspices of Yale University, and it is 
interesting as an evidence of this renaissance of critical study 
and as one of the first results to scholarship of the opening 
of post-graduate courses to women at New Haven. Miss 
Wylie’s book, which treats of Dryden. ‘The Evolution 
Out of Classicism,” ‘* The German Sources of Coleridge’s 
Criticism ”’ and of Coleridge himself, is a readable and valu- 
able volume for any one seriously interested in English 
literature, and it is a proof that a doctor’s thesis may be an 
attractive piece of literature itself, without offending the 
canons of research. Reriew of Reviews. 


THE First Four BOOKS OF XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. 
With notes adapted to the latest edition of Goodwin’s 
Greek Grammar, and to Hadley’s Greek Grammar 
(revised by Allen). Edited by William W. Goodwin, 
LL. D. and D. C. L., and John Williams White, Ph. D. 
Revised edition. Illustrated. 290 pp. I2mo, $1.65; 
by mail, $1.80. 

This volume is intended to give’ enough of Xenophon for 
an introduction to Greek prose. Professor White opens with 
an account of the march, military organization, topography ; 
the text is clear and broken into handy paragraphs with titles ; 
the notes on the first two books are by Professor White and 
the Jast two books by Professor Goodwin and partake of the 
characteristic work of each. An illustrated dictionary, com- 
piled by Professor White and Professor Morris H. Morgan 
from the Anabasis and entering into details with unusual 
care for such vocabularies. 

THE INFLECTIONS AND SYNTAX OF THE MORTE 
D’ARTHUR OF SIR THOMAS MALory. A Study in 
Fifteenth-century English. By Charles Sears Baldwin. 
156 pp. Indexed. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.61, 

Written as a doctor’s thesis in Columbia College and 
expanded into a study of the inflection of the noun and verb, 
as well as of the syntax in the work in question as an ex- 
ample of the transition of the English tongue from Chaucer 
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to Spenser, from middle English to modern English. The 
work is intended as a preliminary and aid to the textual 
study of “ Morte D’Arthur” and other works of the Caxton 
series. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING AND 
CLass MANAGEMENT. By Joseph Landon, F.G, S. 
462 pp. Indexed. I2mo, $1.44; by mail, $1.60. 

Mr. Joseph Landon has been for nearly twenty-five years 

lecturer on School Management in the Saltley Training Col- 
lege, or as we should say, Normal School, and has written a 
manual on the subject. The present work is intended to 
develop the art of education. It takes up teaching asa 
calling, treats of the lesson, of the recitations, of other teach- 
ing devices, lecture, drill-work, etc.; of teaching as influenced 
by school organization, and lastly, of the particular method 
demanded by each science. 

THE ROSENTHAL METHOD OF PRACTICAL LINGUIS- 
TRY. The French Language. By Dr. Richard S. 
Rosenthal, author of “* The Meisterschaft System,” etc’ 
In ten. parts. Second edition. 572 pp. I2mo, paper, 
$3.75; by mail, $3.91. 

The second edition of the French Rosenthal, which first 
appeared in 1893. The Rosenthal method looks to the 
familiar idiomatic sentence as the first unit in learning a lan- 


guage. 


PUBLICATIONS OF AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


CONGRESS AND THE CABINET—II. By Gamaliel 
Bradford. 88 pp. 12mo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 

Mr. Gamaliel Bradford answers Mr, Freman Snow’s criti- 
cism on the paper of the former with this title in which Mr. 
Bradford urged an introduction of the beginnings of cabinet 
government by giving secretaries seats in both chambers. 
FEDERAL REVENUES AND THE INCOME Tax. By 

Frederic C. Howe. 8g pp. I2mo, paper, 25 cents, 
postpaid. 

A sketch of American experience with an income tax as a 
part of Federal taxation. 

INDIAN CURRENCY. By Sir Guilford L. Molesworth. 
36 pp. 12mo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 

A plea for a double standard based on Indian experience. 
SUBJECTIVE AND OBJECTIVE VIEW OF DISTRIBUTION. 

By John A. Hobson, 67 pp. 12mo, paper, 25 cents, 
postpaid. 

This paper is intended to show the wide divergence which 
the theory of distribution presents according as it is regarded 
as dealing with objective or with subjective “ costs” and 
“utilities ’ and to indicate the nature of the connection be- 
tween the surplus considered from each standpoint. 

THE ADAPTION OF SOCIETY TO ITS ENVIRONMENT. 
By William Draper Lewis. 64 pp. I2mo, paper, 
25 cents, postpaid. 

An attempt to develop the theory of national prosperity 
and to bring it into closer relations with other facts of econo- 
mic theory. 

TotaL UTILITY STANDARD OF DEFERRED Pay- 
MENTS. By Edward Alsworth Ross. 105 pp. I2mo, 
paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 

A rejoinder by Mr. Ross to the criticism of Dr. S.S. 
Merriam on the criticism passed by Dr. S. S. Merriam in 
January, 1893,0on Mr. Ross’ paper on the “ Standard of 
Deferred Payments” in November, 1892. Mr. Ross accepts 
some of Mr. Merriam's corrections, but holds to hi- original 
position that total utility, and not ‘total value,” based on 
marginal utility is this scientific standard. 


FINE ARTS. 


ACTING AND Actors. Elocution and Elocutionists: 
A Book about Theatre Folk and Theatre Art. By Al- 
fred Ayres, author of ‘‘ The Orthédepist,” “ The Verbal- 
ist,” etc. With preface by Harrison Grey Fiske. In- 
troduction by Edgar S. Werner. Prologue by James A. 
Waldron. Illustrated. 287 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.01. 
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Mr. Alfred Ayres admirably performs the critic’s function. 
He never fails to give his reasons. He has a fixed point of 
view from which he never swerves. He has ideas of his 
own about the use of the voice and the pronunciation of 
words to which the actor must conform if he hopes to gain 
the favor of Mr. Ayres. Apparently few actors care for his 
favor, as comparatively few gain it. Nevertheless this vol- 
ume of collected papers, largely treating of dramatic per- 
formances in New York within the last few years, is most 
interesting, and is likely to find many readers. * * * 
The insertion of a great amount of extraneous matter and 
the rambling manner of its arrangement deprives the volume 
of some measure of dignity, but it has a plenty of ginger. 

NV. Y. Times. 

THE OPERAS OF GILBERT AND SULLIVAN. Described 

by Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A. With sixty illustra- 
tions. 248 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

Mr. Fitzgerald describes the stage history with the dramatic 
and unusual method of the series of comic operas associated 
with Gilbert and Sullivan from “ Trial by Jury” in 1875 to 
“ Utopia” in 1893. The burlesque and topical song in 1875 
is described out of which these works grew, play bills and 
photographs of actors. and actresses are reproduced, extracts 
of songs given and stage business, etc., noted, with an account 
of the origin and composition of each work. 


MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 


AERIAL NavicaTion. By J. G. W. Fijnje Salverda. 
Translated from the Dutch by George E. Waring, Jr. 
With notes concerning some recent developments in the 
art. Illustrated. 209 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.00. 

The author was late Administrator of Public Works of the 
Netherlands. To the original essay have been added ex- 
tracts from Langley’s ‘‘ Experiments in Aérodynamics”’ and 
‘‘The Internal Work of the Wind,” and from Holland's 
“‘ Mechanical Flight.”” The book gives a short summary, 
largely in popular form, but of strictly scientific basis, of the 
development of aérial navigation from Montgolfier’s balloon 
(1783) down to 1893. It can scarcely fail to be of interest 
to any thinking man, and one reads with a quickened pulse the 
opinion of capable and careful investigators that the era of 
successful air flights is very probable in the near future. The 
solution of the problem would, of course, or we may hope- 
fully say will, to quote the closing words of Mr. Fijnje’s 
essay, “exert a powerful influence on social conditions, of 
which we can now form no adequate idea.’”’ A number of 
illustrations of air ships add interest to the book. 

Review of Reviews. 


ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENTS FOR AMATEURS. By 
Edward Trevert. Illustrated. 117 pp. 12mo, 80 cents; 
by mail, 89 cents. 

Mr. Trevert writes with the purpose of clearing up some 
of the difficulties connected with the measurement of elec- 
tricity on the part of those ‘“‘who are working on a small 
scale, and who have not been in a position to acquire a prac- 
tical familiarity with the subject.’’ His text is direct and 
simple and is explained by a number of illustrations. 

Review of Reviews. 

How TO BECOME A SUCCESSFUL ELECTRICIAN. The 
studies to be followed, methods of work, fields of opera- 
tion and ethics of the profession. By T. O’Conor 
Sloane, Ph. D., author of “The Standard Electrical 
Dictionary,” etc. Illustrated. 189 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
80 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 

This modest but sincere and well-informed volume is in- 
tended to sketch not only the training, but the aims, ideals 
and principles which mark the successful engineer. The 
preface is a sincere confession of the aims and results of the 
author’s life in a field in which he has won a high position. 
How To BUILD A ONE-HALF Horst POWER DyNAMO 

oR Motor. By A. E. Watson. Illustrated with work- 
ing drawings. 32 pp. 16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 43 
cents. 

Gives directions, elevation, and working drawings for 
building a one-half horse-power dynamo, with the “ Man- 
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chester” type of field, together with a Gramme ring arna- 

ture, weighing about eighty pounds, and giving an efficiency 

of seventy-five to eighty-five per cent. 

How 10 MAKE AND USE THE TELEPHONE. By 
George H. Cary, A.M. A Practical Treatise for Ama- 
teurs. With Working Drawings. Illustrated. 117 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 89 cents. 

Mr. Cary states that he has had many years of practical 
experience in telephone matters. He has prepared his small 
manual for the sake of giving useful information upon the 
points most important to the non-professional user of the 
telephone. A chapter upon “How to Make the Phono- 
graph” is included, and a number of plain illustrations are 
given. Review of Reviews. 
THE MAGNETO HAND TELEPHONE. Its construction, 

fitting up and adaptability to every-day use. By Nor- 
man Hughes. Illustrated. 80 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Describes very briefly the principle, and more at length the 
practical construction, of Magneto Hand Telephones, whose 
“reliable action and absence of almost any need of atten- 
tion or outlay for maintenance commend it to many who have 
hitherto been obliged to depend upon speaking tubes.” 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO STRUCTURAL BoTAny (FLOWER- 
ING PLANTS). By Dukinfield Henry Scott, M. A., 
Ph. D., F. L.S., F.G.S. With 113 figures. 288 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

The wall-flower, the white lily and the spruce fir are 
taken as types by which to illustrate structural botany, to 
which this book is intended, as an introduction for young 
students in secondary schools. 

CREATURES OF OTHER Days. By Rev. H. N. Hutch- 
inson, B. A., F. G. S., author of ‘ Exiinct Monsters,” 
“ The Autobiography of the Earth,” etc. With numer- 
ous illustrations, 270 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by 
mail, 2.45. 

THE AMATEUR AQuARIST. How to equip and main- 
tain a self-sustaining aquarium. Wit’ full instructions 
for selecting the best fresh-water fishes and plants, how, 
when and where to obtain them, and how to keep them 
in health. By Mark Samuel. With upwards of fifty 
illustrations. I14 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. 

Mr. Samuel, who is aquarist to Columbia College, has 
brought together a number of practical suggestions regard- 
ing the preparation and maintenance of a “ self sustaining” 
aquarium. His directions are plain and to the joint, and a 
goodly number of illustrations accompany the text. 

Review of Reviews. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Law AND THEORY IN CHEMISTRY. 
book for students. By Douglas Carnegie, M. A. 
trated. 222 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

These lectures, delivered to an audience of teachers 
engaged in the study of elementary chemistry, at Colorado 

College, by a professor trained in English methods, begins 

with a sketch of the history of chemistry and reaches the 

atonin theory by about half the volume. The remainder is 
given to classification, molecular architecture and chemical 
equilibrium. : 


A companion 
Illus- 


HYGIENE. 

THE CARE AND FEEDING OF CHILDREN. A catechism 
for the use of mothers and children’s nurses. By L. 
Emmett Holt, M. D. 66 pp. 12mo, 40 cents; by 
mail. 45 cents. 

A series of questions and answers includes everything 
necessary for mothers and nurses to know regarding infant 
feeding and nursery hygiene. Prepared for the nurses of 
the Practical Training School for Nursery Maids opened in 
connection with the Babies’ Hospital of New York. Now 
greatly enlarged, it will be found exceedingly useful, not 
only in similar institutions, but to mothers, either for them- 
selves or to be put in the hands of the ordinary (untrained) 
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child’s nurse. The author’s standing as a successful spe- 
cialist of wide experience in children’s diseases guarantees 
the character of the hints and instructions given. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


ETHICS OF CITIZENSHIP. By John Maccunn, M. A. 
223 pp. I2mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.45. 

If we understand Professor Maccunn rightly, he aims at 
breasting the incoming wave of democracy, and preparing 
his fellow men for its utilization. Democratic citizenship is 
made to rest upon Equality and Fraternity considered in 
their real—that is to say, their moral and religious—prin- 
ciples. Following this, the writer expounds first the rights 
and then the duties of the citizen: comforts him, under a 
“government by majority,” with the reflection that the 
majority must, in the end, be a check upon itself against 
tyrannical action, and finally, in the last three chapters, 
deals with the dangers to moral character which a demo- 
cratic society is likely to create. London Bookseller. 


Jomnt-METALLISM. A plan bv which gold and silver 
together, at ratios always based on their relative market 
values, may be made the metallic basis of a sound, 
honest, self-regulating, and permanent currency, with- 
out frequent recoinings, and without danger of one metal 
driving out the other. By Anson Phelps Stokes. 
Questions cf the Day series. 124 pp. Indexed, 12mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 70 cents. 

As Mr. Stokes’ plan involves the issue each month by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of a proclamation stating, in 
accordance with the market price of silver, how much 
the “standard” silver five-dollar piece shall be worth in 
gold, the student of finance may well wonder what 
Mr. Stokes’ definition of a “‘standard”’ is. A more unset- 
tling method in currency could not easily be imagined than 
this. Literarv World. 
SocIALIsM. An examination of its nature, its strength 

and its weakness, with suggestions for Social Reform. 
By Richard T. Ely, Ph. D., LL.D. 449 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

See review. 

SociaL EVOLUTION. 
cheaper edition. With new preface. 
$1.35; by mail, $1.55. 

THE AGED PooR IN ENGLAND AND WALES. By 
Charles Booth. 8vo, $2.70; by mail, $2.89. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


CANADIAN INDEPENDENCE, ANNEXATION, AND 
BRITISH IMPERIAL FEDERATION. By James Douglas. 
Questions of the Day series. 114 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 70 cents. 

A capital contribution to the “Questions of the Day” 
series. Mr. Douglas was born in Quebec, spent much of his 
early life in Scotland, and has for nearly twenty years been 
actively engaged in the United States in the management, as 
metallurgist and mining engineer, of several important 
Western enterprises. His avocations have obliged him to 
visit almost every portion of the North American Continent, 
and they constantly bring him into intimate intercourse with 
the people of its most distant sections ; he is thus peculiarly 
fitted to arrive at a correct judgment on the subject of 
Canada’s political relations to her neighbor and tothe mother 
country. His monograph is a peculiarly interesting and 
entertaining one—a fair and impartial presentment of its 
important and timely subject. Philadelphia Press. 


LABOR AND TRADE. 


E1GHT Hours FOR WorK. By John Rae, M.A., 
author of “ Contemporary Socialism.” 340 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

Of the making of many books dealing with the labor ques- 
tion there is no end in sight. In the present instance the 
author states that he was much troubled to find solid informa- 
tion favorable or unfavorable to the eight-hour theory. He 


By Benjamin Kidd. New and 


348 pp. 8vo, 
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could find plenty of speculation but precious little fact, so he 
determined to make an inquiry of his own along practical 
lines, and apparently the work has been performed with fidelity 
and intelligence. At the same time it is not likely that the 
book as it stands will receive very much consideration by the 
working classes, so called, and for obvious reasons. It deals 
with this question in too serious and detailed a manner to 
suit the average advocate of a radical change in the length 
of the working day. Professor Rae divides his study of the 
question, reviewing the history of the past, not devoting much 
attention to theorists and their ideas. 
, Philadelphia Telegraph. 
THE HIsTORY OF TRADES UNIONISM. By Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb. 558 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by 
mail, $3.97. 

Another solid book of first-class importance is Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Webb's “ History of Trades Unionism.’’ The 
importance of this book lies, as you will readily perceive 
in turning over its pages, in the grasp of its authors on the 
fundamental fact that every trades union is in its essence a 
Christian Church in embryo: the formation of a brotherhood, 
based upon principles of equality, and the helping of the weak 
by the strong, the unemployed by the employed. Trades 
unions are churches without sacraments, save the sacrament 
of service, but they care for the “ least of these my brethren ”’ 
much more than many of the ecclesiastical institutions, The 
authors, a kind of syndicate of two, are admirably qualified 
for their task and their book will become classic in the 
library of labor. Review of Reviews. 


COOK BOOK. 


FIFTY BREAKFASTS. By A. Kenney Herbert (‘‘ Wy- 
vern,’’) author of “Cordon Rouge,” “ Culinary Jottings,’’ 
etc. 156 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
83 cents. 

The menus are intended for parties of six. They assume 

a learned cook, a Dutch oven, baking dishes in sizes, cazsses 

and scallops in Limoge and the apparatus of a well-equipped 

kitchen, but for many of the receipts these are not dispensa- 
ble. Receipts for fancy breakfast breads are given at the 
close. 


OUT-OF-DOOR STUDIES. 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATURE. A New England 
Chronicle of Birds and Flowers. By Mabel Osgood 
Wright. With frontispiece. 238 pp. 16mo, 60 cents; 
by mail, 66 cents; also a large-paper edition, limited to 
250 copies, with twelve full-page plates, 12mo, $3.00; 
by mail, $3.12. 

Mrs. Wright paints the prettiest picture of the orchards 
when in bloom, with the lilac hanging over the gray stone 
wall and the bees overburdened with honey. Whether we 
like the author’s treatment of flowers or birds the better we 
do not know, for both subjects are delicately handled. 
Nature through all her moods Mrs. Wright follows, and the 
lady always is in touch. After Autumn follows Winter, and 
then comes with a sweep the wind, and the worn path is 
lost in the brown leaves, and the gale plucks even “ the 
leafy rags from the tenacious beeches as the crow rends the 
last shred of the carcass,”’ On the sand beaten by the waves 
the slender reeds have grown shrill, ‘and they whistle and 
answer; they are hoarse; their fluting is over.’’ Ina final 
chapter may be found a letter of Dr. Holmes, and his con- 
clusion is that “nature has more artifices than all human 
conjurors that ever lived.”” The literary style of the author 
is excellent. Mrs. Wright at once takes a leading place 
among writers on nature, a particular school that has in it 
many good American representatives to-day. The volume 
is a taking one, the publisher having shown the best of taste 
in its mechanical execution. N.Y. Times. 


FOLK-LORE AND FAIRY TALES. 


THE CELTIC TWILIGHT. Men and Women, Dhouls 
and Fairies, By W. B. Yeats. With a frontispiece by 
J. B. Yeats. 212 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
99 cents. 
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Mr. W. B. Yeats’ Irish stories and sketches, ‘‘The Celtic 
Twilight,” is a book as full of charm as its title is sugges- 
itive. Mr. Yeats has dwelled in the dim kingdom of dhouls 
and fairies, of ghosts and witches, and lived among those 
who do still hold commerce with the good people and tell 
strange stories of the haunted glens and waterways of the 
green hills of Ireland. Like a poet he invests these things 
with their proper atmosphere and coloring, harmonizing the 
scene, the story, and the story-teller with impressive effect, 
like the accord of the voice and the instrument. The artistic 
aim is finely realized in the grim story of the man who was 
set to turn a spit with a corpse on it before the fire in “< Drum- 
cliff and Rosses’’; in the legend of the “ Three O’ Byrnes ” 
who dug for fairy treasure; and in the delightful story of 
“The Untiring Ones,” from which we learn that not fairies 
only do never tire of their joy, but mortals also were untiring, 
as it chanced to the peasant girl who married seven fairy 
husbands, one after another, each living until seven hundred 
years passed, and then dying, until the parish priest and 
everybody regarded her untiring life as a positive scandal. 
Mr. Yeats takes Scotsmen to task for having “soured the 
disposition of their ghosts and fairies.’’ He cites the exam- 
ple of the Campbell who tortured a Kelpie, and the horrible 
treatment of witches in Scotland. In Ireland when a peasant 
énters an enchanted hut and is forced to turn a spit with a 
corpse upon it we know, says Mr. Yeats, that he will wake 
in green field with the dew on his old coat. No doubt, there 
is in Irish ghost and fairy lore more of grace and less of horror 
than in Scottish. Saturday Review. 


GAMES. 


THE GIST OF WHIST. Being a concise guide to the 
modern scientific game. Embracing the improved 
method of American leads, and a complete glossary of 
the common and technical terms. By Charles E. Coffin. 
To which is added the Laws of Whist, as revised at the 
third American Whist Congress. Third edition. 102 pp. 
12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


A YEAR OF PAPER DOLLs. By Elizabeth S. Tucker, 
artist of “ Favorite Pets,’ etc. 14 colored plates, with 
title and descriptive pages, in box, 60 cents; by mail, 
66 cents. 

This would make a pretty gift for any nice little girl. 
There is a pretty doll, all ready to be cut out, and she is 
provided with a new costume for every month in the year. 
With each costume she carries some object—a fan, parasol, 
tennis racket or a slate—on which is printed the calendar 
for the month, and the cutting and pasting of all these should 
furnish pleasant entertainment for many a rainy day. 

Philadelphia Times. 


MILDRED'’s NEW DAUGHTER. By Martha Finley, 
author of “ The Elsie Books,’’ “The Mildred Books,’ 
etc. With a portrait. 352 pp. 1I2mo, go cents; by 
mail, $1.02. 

This story begins sadly. The father and mother of an 
extensive family die on the same day, and the fate of the 
orphans is the stbject. They are West Indians, and find a 
home in New York. The conclusion is 4 happy one—noth- 
ing less than a wedding. N.Y. Times. 


OscaR IN AFRICA. By Harry Castlemon, author of 


“Gunboat Series,” ‘Rocky Mountain Series,’ “ War 
Series,” etc. Illustrated. 347 pp. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.02. 

A “boy's book ”’ of the adventures of a boy who goes up 
into the back country in South Africa, from a place not very 
clearly described,and has the usual adventures with big 
game, gleaned from familiar work, and told in commonplace 
fashion. 


THE JUNGLE Book. By Rudyard Kipling. Illustrated. 
303 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 
See review. 
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FICTION. 

A BRIGHTON NIGHT; ALSO, A BROOKLYN BACHELOR, 
By Margaret Lee, author of “ Divorce,” ‘ Dr. Wilmer’s 
Love,” etc. Series of American Novels. 207 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

Two stories which appeared in 1885 and which take up 
familiar phases of New York and Brooklyn life, the second 
story describes a Thomas symphony concert. 

A BuRNE-JONES HEAD, AND OTHER SKETCHES, By 
Clara Sherwood Rollins With photogravure frontis- 
piece. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

A Common MIsTAKE Ky Jeanne M. 
290 pp. I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 51 cents. 

Sylvia is an American girl dissatisfied with a prosy life, 
goes through several engagements, falls in love with a foreign 
scamp and commits suicide. 2 
A DavuGHTER OF To Day. A novel. By Mrs. 

Everard Cotes (Sara Jeannette Duncan), author of “A 
Social Departure,” “ An American Girl in London,’’ 
“The Simple Adventures of a Memsahib,” etc. 392 pp, 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

See review. 

A FLOWER OF FRANCE. A Story of Old Louisiana, 
By Marah Ellis Ryan, author of “ Told in The Hills,” 
“Squaw Elouise,” etc. 327 pp 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 87 cents 

Marah Ellis Ryan tells a charming story of old Louisiana 
in this volume. The Creole life of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century is reproduced in a romance full of stirring 
incident and picturesque description. Philadelphia Press. 
A LIKELY Story. Farce. By W. D. Howells. 

Illustrated. Harpers’ Black and White series. 54 pp. 
16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

See review. 

A LITTLE JouURNEY IN THE WorRLD. Anovel By 
Charles Dudley Warner, author of “ Their Pilgrimage,” 
etc. Harpers’ Franklin Square Library. 396 pp, 
I2mo, paper, 60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 

A reprint of the novel in which Mr. Warner in 1889-told 
his impression of the American woman and the effect of a 
worldly life on her. 

A MODERN LOVE STORY WHICH DOES NOT END AT 
THE ALTAR. By Harriet E. Orcutt. 194 pp. Unity 
Library, 12mo, paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 

In this modern love stery is a little theosophy, a Woman 
Congress, frank talk about the lover’s first wife, and his chil- 
dren by her figure in the progress of his suit. 

A Mora Buiot. A novel. By Sigmund B Alex- 
ander, author of “ Who Lies ?”? “ The Veiled Beyond,” 
“Judith,” etc. 233 pp. 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 51 
cents. 

This novel offers us some interesting glimpses of Bohemian 


life, and, in the main, is a well-written story. 
Philadelphia Press. 


By Emma Wolf, 
250 pp- 


Howell. 


A PRODIGAL IN Love, A novel. 
author of “Other Things Being Equal.” 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. ade 

This a very pretty love story, indeed, quite attractive in 
the simple naturalness of its style and the “ sweet reasonable- 
” of its plot. Philadelphia Press. 


ness 

A SUBURBAN PASTORAL AND OTHER TALES. By 
Henry A. Beers. With a frontispiece. 265 pp. 12mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 

Six short stories of American life with two at the close cast 
into the form of a medizeval legend. Of the six, all but one 
are simple love-stories and this “Split Zephyr,” which is 
nearly twice as long as any of the other sketches, what a 
group of Yale men wanted to do in after life and what they 
did do. Professor Beers is a professor of literature in Yale 
and the stories touch both college and New England life. 

A TRAVELER FROM ALTRURIA. Romance. By W. 
D. Howells, author of “ The Coast of Bohemia,”’ 
“The Quality of Mercy,” “A Hazard of New For- 
tunes,” etc. 318 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

See review. 





July, 1894.) 


AGAINST Opps. A Romance of the Midway Plaisance. 
By Lawrence L. Lynch (E. Murdoch Van Deventer), 
author of “A Dead Man’s Step,” ‘Shadowed by 
Three,” etc. Globe Library. 272 pp. I2mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

INITIAL EXPERIENCE AND OTHER 
Edited by Captain Charles King, 254 pp. 
cents; by mail, 86 cents; paper, 40 cents; 
45 cents. 

Besides the story that gives title to the book are three by 
R. Monckton-Dene, called “ In the Never, Never Country,” 
“ The Siren of Three-Mile Bend,’’ and “ Private Jones of 
the Eighth ;”’ “ Jack Hilton’s Love-Affair,’”’ by T. H. Farn- 
ham; three stories by Alvin Sydenham, called “ The Lost 
Pine Mine,” “ Wanna, the Witch Maiden,’”’ and ‘ Conyng- 
ham Foxe and the Charity Ball;” ‘The Soldiers’ Aid 
Society,’’ by C. F. Little; “ A Pitiful Surrender,” by J. P. 
Wisser ; ‘“* The Story of a Recruit,’ by D. Robinson; and 
“ Chronicles of Carter Barracks,” by H. W. Closson. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

As WE SWEEP THROUGH THE DEEP. By Gordon 
Stables, M. D., R. N., author of ‘* Hearts of Oak,” 
etc. Illustrated. 214 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
71 cents, 

It were hardly possible to cram more hard fighting into one 
volume than Dr. Gordon Stables has achieved in ‘As We 
Sweep Through the Deep.”’ Besides the famous battles of 
Camperdown and the Nile, there are thrilling single-handed 
fights and cutting-out expeditions innumerable. The hera, 
who is a Scotsman, of course, performs marvellous deeds of 
valor; and for the rest who distinguish themselves, they are 
all Scots or of Scottish descent. You might think the 
British navy was manned entirely by the Scot. It is fair to 
add that the author sorrowfully records the nationality of 
Parker, the leader of the Nore Mutiny, and a precious 
rascal. Saturday Review. 


BELLE-PLANTE AND CORNELIUS. By Claude Tillier, 
author of “ My Uncle Benjamin.” Translated from the 
French by Benj. R. Tucker. Illustrated. 288 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

Tillier was an obscure French provincial author, who died 

in 1844, and this one gives the komely and simple life of a 

school-master in a village of Nievres. 


CLAUDIA Hype. A novel By Frances Courtenay 
Baylor, author of “On Both Sides,” etc. 442 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Having nothing, disgusted with life, and too proud to be 
supported by his uncle, Gerald Mildmay read a beautifully- 
worded advertisement in the Zimes. Butterworth was the 
inventor of this advertisement. It promi-ed all kinds of 
things to anybody who would come to Virginia and become 
a “gentleman farmer.’’ The paragraph was so well baited 
that Gerald swallowed the hook and yosted to the United 
States and to some poor farm in Virginia. He found that 
3utterworth was a swindler, but he fell in love with Claudia 
Hyde. 

Miss Baylor gives to these Virginia people all the best 
qualities of the English race. She has a funny Irishman 
and a bad Englishman in the story. Her old colored 
servants are neatly crawn. ‘Claudia Hyde” is altogether a 
taking story. N. Y. Times. 


CLEOPATRA. A romance. By George Ebers, author 
of “ Uarda,”’ “ An Egyptian Princess,” etc. Translated 
from the German by Mary J. Safford. In two volumes. 
302, 2906 pp. 16mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24; paper, 
60 cents; by mail, 70 cents. 

Cleopatra’s fleet, that sailed against Greece, had already 
been defeated, when the story opens at Alexandria, and 
Mark Antony’s brilliant career forever ended at Actium. 
The few remaining events in the lives of these royal lovers, 
Antony's tragic death, the coming of the Roman conqueror, 
and Cleopatra’s dramatic exit from life are related with many 
details, The author shows a strong admiration for the 
Egyptian queen, and depicts her as a tenderly loving mother 
and faithful friend. The passionate attachment of her women 
and others near to her are offered as proofs of the fine quali- 
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ties claimed for her, A second romance, with political 

intrigues and vivid description of the life of the period, fill 

out the volumes. Publishers’ Weekly. 

CORD AND CREESE. A novel. By James Ve Mille, 
author of “The Dodge Club,” “A Castle in Spain,” 
ete. Harpers’ Franklin Square Library. . 305 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

This sensational story of wild adventure in Australian seas 
first appeared in 1869, and it is now republished in a cheap 
form. A worn manuscript, convict life and an intricate plot, 
with more than one murder, figure in the tale. 

CouNTRY LANES AND CITY PAVEMENTS. A realistic 
story of metropolitan life. By Maurice M. Minton, 
author of “ The Road of the Rough.’’ Illustrations by 
George Varian. Minton’s series. 416 pp. 1I2mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Harwood Prang is the name of the hero in Mr. Maurice 
M. Minton’s novel, “ Country Lanes and City Pavements,” 
and he is a Hera/d reporter. Mr. Minton used himself to 
be attached to the Hera/d, and many of the pictures in this 
story seem to have been drawn in the light of his experience. 
Prang is a sort of blue-ribbon man in the office. He is not 
afraid of the city editor, and behaves, indeed, in a rather 
lofty and chilling manner in his intercourse with that power- 
ful functionary. Prang is introduced to us in the novel as 
working up and writing the story of a fair young girl lost in 
a snow storm on Christmas eve. ‘“ He had few facts,” Mr. 
Minton tells us, ‘* but they meant much to this skillful young 
writer,’ and “the next day many an eye was moistened and 
mony a sob choked the voices of those who read the un- 
signed article in the Hera/d.” The girl died in the hospital, 
but Prang was enabled by clever methods to clear up the 
mystery surrounding her, and at the end of the book he 
marries her beautiful sister, the daughter of a wealthy and 
eccentric farmer of Stockbridge, Mass. His able services to 
the Hera/d had their reward. Mr. Minton touches up Mr. 
Bennett occasionally, just as he does the good Dr, Hepworth 
and the city editor. This is a novel of much picturesqueness 
and variety. We wish, however, that the hero could have 
had some other name than Prang. That is the name of the 
great Boston chromo-maker. N. Y. Sun. 
DIVORCE; OK, FAITHFUL AND UNFAITHFUL. By 

Margaret Lee, author of “A Brighton Night,” “A 
Brooklyn Bachelor,’ etc. Series of American novels. 
411 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail. 50 cents. 

This novel was first published in 1882, deals with an 
unhappy marriage by a good woman with a reckless spend- 
thrift, who after eighteen months’ absence obtains a Con- 
necticut divorce from his wife. 


Dopo. A Detail of the Day. By E. F. Renson. 
The Peerless series, 213 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents ; 
by mail, 25 cents. 

A cheap issue of a novel which won the author his rep- 
utation, and endeavors to portray the “ girl of the period.” 


DONALD GREY; OR, THE LUCK oF A GOOD FOR- 
NOTHING, AND OTHER STORIES OF THE TuRF. By A. 
B. Ward. Illustrated. Outing Library. Volume I. 
158 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 

Two of these stories are by A. A. Gardner, three by F. 
Trevylyan, one by Fox Russell, and one by A. B. Ward, the 
first giving a title to the book. The stories are reprinted 
from Outing, and form the first of a quarterly series of sporting 
stories. Those in this issue are all American in scene. 


DoREEN. The Story of a Singer. Bv Edna Lyall, 
author of “ Donovan,” “We Too,” “ Knight Errant,” 
etc. With a frontispiece. 496 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.27. 

Edna Lyall plans her novels on a large scale. She is 
rarely content with the smaller concerns of the individual 
only, but chooses subjects that demand breadth of view and 
a certain grasp of principles. In her latest book the back- 
ground is the struggle for home rule, and the scenes are 
laid alternately in Ireland and England. Doreen is an 
Irish patriot both by inheritance and conviction. Her Eng- 
lish mother may have helped her keep that balance which 
enabled her to see the good in those who thought differently, 
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but the blood of her imprisoned father and her martyred 

grandfather flowed warm in her veins. She was devoted, 

heart and soul, to the same cause as they and as ready to 

suffer for it if the need came. She was a public singer, a 

warm-hearted, faithful, thoroughly Irish creature. From the 

time she first appears as a little girl “ playing prisoners” and 

heavily ironed, Doreen is lovable, impulsive, earnest. * * * 

There is much to recommend in Edna Lyall’s books, and 

her admirers are many. ‘The book will be read with inter- 

est, since though not by any means a great novel it is yet 
well written and comprehensive, treating of universal prin- 
ciples in a broad way and presenting characters in whom one 
becomes interested for their own sake. Literary World. 

EsBA Borjeson. A True Love Story of the Olden 
Time. By Hampden Vaughn. 596 pp. 12mo, $1.25, 
postpaid ; paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 

This novel contains about 240,000 words. It is laid in 
Delaware at the time of the first Swedish-English settlement 
of the colony. 

EsTHER WATERS. A _ novel. 
Sergel’s International Library. 
40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

See review. 

FounpD WantTinG. A novel. By Mrs. Alexander, 
author of “ For His Sake,” “ The Wooing o’t,” etc. 
Lippincott’s Select Novels. 319 pp. I2mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

Mrs. Annie (French) Hector, “ Mrs. Alexander,’’ first 
published this novel in 1892. It deals with ordinary Eng- 
lish life in the usual three-volume novel fashion. 

HELEN'S Babies. With some account of their ways, 
innocent, crafty, angelic, impish, witching and repulsive. 
Also, a partial record of their action during ten days of 
theirexistence. By John Habberton. American series, 
206 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

HER LITTLE HIGHNEsS. A novel. Translated from 
the German of Nataly Von Eschstruth, author of “A 
Priestess of Comedy,” ‘Countess Dynar,’’ etc. By 
Elise L. Lathrop, With illustrations by James Fagan. 
The Choice series. 303 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 46 cents. 

The little princess, who is the heroine of the story, is the 
heir of a ducal throne, which in Germany makes her a being 
apart fromthe rest of the world. Her little highness is a 
little woman from the top of her head to the tips of her toes, 
and her love of Valleral,a gay and frolicsome courtier, is 
the most natural thing in the world. However unsuitable 
Valleral may be the reader of the novel will enjoy the situa- 
tion that the love affair creates. Philadelphia Press. 
His VANISHED STAR. By Charles Egbert Craddock, 

394 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

See review 

IN THE CHINA SEA, A novel. By Seward W. Hop- 
kins. With illustrations by Pruett Share and.H. M. 
Eaton. The Choice series. 299 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 46 cents, 

A detective story which begins with the abduction of an 
American girl by Chinese in San Francisco and ends with 
a wonderful swim by the hero, his leadership of a tribe “ In 
the China Seas,”’ and the rescue of the abducted girl. 
KERRIGANS QuaLity. By Jane Barlow, author of 

“Trish Idylls,” “ Bogland Studies,” etc. 216 pp. I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.01. 

Jane Barlow, whose delightful “ Trish Idylls’’ have already 
reached a sixth edition, follows the leadership of many a 
short story writer in attempting a full-fledged novel. While 
“ Kerrigan’s Quality’? may not be a piece of fiction of the 
very highest achievement, it is a story of great interest and 
of undoubted succgss. The people of “ Quality”? to whom 
the authoress introduces us are well enough in their way, but 
they are after all but the pivots about which revolve the essen- 
tial interests of the novel. Kerrigan himself is a character 
of marked and attractive individuality, being an Irish bache- 
lor approaching forty, who has returned to his native shores 
after an extended absence in Australia, made suddenly 
wealthy by the will of an uncle. Yet probably the highest 
value of the story as a work of art remains of the same kind as 


By George Moore. 
377 pp. 12mo, paper, 
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that in ‘“‘ Irish Idylls;”’ the sayings and doings of the minor 
personages in the aggregate give us an intimate and accurate 
insight into the life of a very poor little Irish village, exceed- 
ingly provincial, and so close to the sea that the very potato 
fields are frequently injured by the Atlantic. This life is 
thrown into relief by contrast with the wider experience of 
the traveled Kerrigan and with the family of rank which 
passes in local gossip under the appellation of “ Kerrigan’s 
Quality,’’ because it occupies fur some time the “ Big House” 
which the ex-Australian had bought. The tragic drowning 
of a young lady belonging to this family gives a sombre color- 
ing to the later pages of the story. This village life is 
monotonous, terribly so, but it is deeply human, and when it 
passes into fiction under the care of an artist it becomes as 
interesting as the life of the aristocratic or any exceptional 
class of society. Review of Reviews. 
MARY FENWICK’S DAUGHTER. A novel. By Bea- 
trice Whitby, author of “ The Awakening of Mary Fen- 
wick,” “One Reason Why,” etc. Appletons’ Town 
and Country Library. 374 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 

87 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 
A modern heroine who is neither artistic not literary, but 
a downright coquette of the old-fashioned kind, is Bab, the 
only daughter of one of Miss Whitby’s earlier heroines. Mary 
Fenwick, is a healthy, handsome girl, who is far too fond of 
dogs and horses. Human admirers bore her, and she has 
more than her share of them. It is only to escape their im- 
portunities that she determines to marry Jack, who like many 
another worthy fellow, is willing to forego ambition for the 
love of a vain woman. Bab leads Jack a merry dance after 
their betrothal, and it seems for a time that the marriage is 
out of the question. But Jack does marry Bab—there’s a 
happy ending, brought about by a vixenish rinaway mare— 
and Jack’s wife is a cripple for life. He can manage her, 
then, after a fashion. MN. Y. Times. 


OUTRAGEOUS FoRTUNE. A Martyr of Destiny. A 
novel. By Edgar Fawcett, author of “An Ambitious 
Woman,” “ A New York Family,” “A Gentleman of 
Leisure,” etc. Printed in periodical form as “ A Mar- 
tyr of Destiny.” 431 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

PASTIME STORIES. By Thomas Nelson Page, author 
of “In Ole Virginia,’ ‘“ Elsket, and Other Stories,” 
“ Two Little Confederates,” etc. Illustrated. 220 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

See review. 

This novel was printed in periodical form as “ A Martyr 
of Destiny,’’ and deals with American life. 

PERLYCkoss. Anovel. By R.D. Blackmore, author 
of “ Lorna Doone,” “ Springhaven,” etc, 12mo, $1.35; 
by mail, $1.48. 

The temptation to get from style what we should try to 
obtain from matter is one from which all writing men and 
women should pray to be delivered. In “ Periycross,’’ Mr. 
Blackmore’s latest novel, there are all the characters he 
likes so well. The mild, good man is Parson Peniloe; the 
British yeoman who talks as no man ever talked is Farmer 
Gilman ; the would. be bright girl is Christie Fox. And so 
on to the end of the catalogue. We have met them all be- 
fore in Mr. Blackmore’s books and they have not altered in 
this, save that their talk has become queerer. The plot of 
the story hinges on a grave robbery, and around this the talk 
surges and swirls until the requisite number of pages lias 
been filled, “ Perlycross” will hardly add to Mr. Black- 
more’s reputation. N. Y. World. 
Piatonics. A study. By Ethel M. Arnold. 128 pp. 

12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 

A little story having for its central motive the friendship 
of two cultured women for each other; this happy union is 
disturbed by a man, who is the cause of a painful tragedy. 
The author is the sister of Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

A Storv of the Time 


RFp CAP AND BLUE JACKET. 
557 pp: 


of the French Revolution. By George Dunn. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

The adventure of a Scotchman in France during the 

Revolution, with life on shipboard and in various parts of 
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the world, form the theme of this story. The prologue has 
its peculiarities. Two men—Andrew and Ralph—are 
shipwrecked on acoral reef in the South Pacific, and they 
talk philosophy, which is possibly a Scotch trait. Combats 
with French frigates give color to the text. The French 
revolutionary tribunal, with Robespierre, figures in the 
story. There is an amusing Irishman, A great deal of 
sustenance is in this closely-printed romance of nearly 600 
pages. N.Y. Times. 


RED D1IAMonDs. A novel. By Justin McCarthy, 
author of “A History of our Times,” “ Dear Lady 
Disdain,” etc. 409 pp. I2mo, 75 certs; by mail, 86 
cents; Appletons’ Town and Country Library, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

The book is a libretto rather than a novel, and we move in 
an atmosphere of melodrama, murderous, but never shocking. 
Thus the narrative of Seth Chickering, the Transatlantic 
digger, who so strangely becomes a member of that high- 
toned club in Piccadilly, interests us not unpleasantly in the 
promiscuvus slaughter which gives a local color to his South 
African experience. The quaint style veils the repu siveness 
of the matter, as did the classic diction of the “ ring.” 
Again we recognize the moderation of the author. We 
might have had too much of Sethinlife; but we are allowed 
just a sufficient glimpse of his quality to lament his death as 
a loss. Of the survivors in the strange ‘“tontine,’”’ * Ratt” 
Gundy or Randolph Granton, the adventurer—the modern 
equivalent for the younger sons who, in the sixteenth and 
later centuries, made our empire (and thereby justified for 
historians the existence of our old law of ‘ primogeniture ”’)— 
is the best conceived. Valorous, light-hearted. reckless, 
yet straight as a gentleman should be, and so winning the 
saving grace of self suppression f.r the sake of others, Ratt 
is a credit to the author of his being. He is eminently 
modern in his cynical crust, and not less so in his appreciation 
of the chance of hoaxing ‘our stupid contemporary’’; but 
at the core he maintains the quality of which heroes are often 
made, and which will sometimes save a “ rip”’ from ruin. 

Atheneum 

SALEM KITTREDGE. And Other Stories. By Bliss 
Perry. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

A collection of nine interesting stories. Mr. Perry’s object 
seems to be as frequently to record his impressions of foreign 
lands, and the life he has seen in them, as to tell a story with 
a beginning and an end, _He does both equally well. His 
materials are ample, for he has evidently traveled much, 
and read and studied more. He knows Strasbu:g, and all 
Alsace, and Berlin, too, as intimately as he knows Bar 
Harbor and Andover _ His portraits of the simple peasantry 
of the Vosges and the banks of the III and the Schwarzwald 
are as lifelike as his American theological students, farmers, 
and boarding-house keepers. * * * All these person- 
ages are distinctly portrayed, and the atmosphere surrounding 
them is suggested with delicate but unfailing art. 

N.Y. Times. 

SEVEN STRANGE Stories. A Little Life, A Lutle 
Metaphysics, A Little Love. By J. Wallace Hoff. 
108 pp. 8vo, $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 

These stories, which are printed with the broad margin of 
publications by the author, deal with episodes of frontier life, 
business adventure, telepathy and portents. 


SONS OF THE VIKINGS. By John Gunn. 
37 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 
An English Sunday-school story laid off the east coast of 
Scotland in the Napoleonic wars with a sea-fight, a false heir, 
press-gangs, contempt of Frenchmen, and the usual machinery 
to set things right. 


STRUTHERS; AND THE COMEDY OF THE MASKED 
Musicians. By Anna Rowman Dodd, author of ‘ Three 
Normandy Inns.’’ Series of American Novels, October, 
1893. 312 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

The first of these novels is devoted to Anglomania, and 
takes up the metamorphosis of an American husband and 
wife in their conquest of American and English society. 
The second is a short story laid in England. 


Illustrated. 
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THE CurRSE OF GOLD. A novel. By Mrs. Ann S. 
Stephens. author of “ The Old Countess,’ “ A Noble 
Woman,” “ Married in Haste,’ etc. Dillingham’s 
Home series. 406 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 20 cents; ‘by 
mail, 23 cents. 

A reprint of a novel which appeared in 1869, whose scene 
is laid in New York, but which has the usual features of the 
Southworth romance. 

THE DancinG Faun. By Florence Farr, 169 pp. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

Mainly by means of conversation, Florence Farr relates a 
memorable society story in “ The Dancing Faun.’’ There 
is a capital character in the book, that of a fascinating and 
unscrupulous married man. Philadelphia Press. 


THE DOCUMENTS IN EVIDENCE; OR, LOVE WHEN A 
GAME OF THREE. By Henry M. Blossom, Jr. Fourth 
edition. Quarto, paper, $1.25; by mail, $1.31. 

Through a clever correspondence between three people, a 
bright little romance is evolved. The “ make-up” of the 
volume is more important than the story, being unique in its 
way. The eight letters which tell the story, some newspaper 
clippings, and some verses, “the documents in evidence,’ 
are given in fac-simile; in each letter appears a characteristic 
handwriting, on a perfect sheet of note or letter paper, with 
monogram or business heading, etc. Each document is fast- 
ened to a sheet of stiff paper, the letter being complete in its 
folds, not printed on the stiff sheets, which are left biank on 
one side, and enclosed in a paper cover, the design of which 
includes the envelopes of the letters in fac-simile, bills for 
flowers and bon-bons, etc. The whole ig enclosed in an 
oficial envelope with an official red seal, and tied with red 
tape. Makes a good valentine, or a souvenir for other 
occasions. Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE DuKE OF ARCANUM. A novel. By Frank 
Carleton Long, author of “The Lady of the Lens.” 
Illustrated. Library of Choice Fiction. 452 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 

“The Duke of Arcanum” was evidently intended by the 
author, Frank C, Long, as an American “Monte Cristo,’’ 
but the intention was not carried out, and it is little more 
than a detective story, a little longer and a little better than 
the usual run, N.Y. World. 


THE FATAL SECRET AND OTHER Stories. By E. D. 
E, N. Southworth, author of “ The Missing Bride,’’ 
“The Changed Brides,” etc. Madison Square series. 
374 pp- I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 23 cents. 

“ Algernon de Courcey was a man of splendid beauty and 
diabolical fascination, tall, magnificently formed with clean- 
cut regular features, fair complexion, keen blue eyes and a 
profusion of gold-colored hair and beard,” etc. This is the 
first story. There are about twenty more. All published in 
1877. 

THE FAIR MAID OF PERTH; OR, ST. VALENTINE’S 
Day. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Illustrated. The 
Waverley Novels. Dryburgh edition. Vol. XXII. 
467 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.07. 

Contains ten illustrations by C. M. Hardie and a glossary, 
and has the clear print and firm white paper of this edition, 


THE ForTY-FIvE GUARDSMEN. A sequel to ‘‘ Mar- 
guerite De Valois’? and “Chicot, the Jester.” By 
Alexander Dumas, author of “ The Three Guardsmen,”’ 
“ Twenty Years After,’”’ etc. American series. 366 pp 
12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

A cheap reprint on thin grayish paper, but with type 
tolerably clear. 

THE GIRL FROM MAcoupIn. A novel. By H. E. 
Scott, author of “ The Squire’s Black Sheep,” “ The 
White Queen,” “Chanson,” etc. Illustrated. Pastime 
series.. 330 pp. I2mo, paper, 25 cents; by mail, 27 
cents. 

A sensational story of Illinois country life, of Chicago and 
of a mining town, designed to show the villainy of mort- 
gages, the dangers to which young women are exposed in 
earning a living in great cities and the horrors of sweat- 
shops, with very disagreeable illustrations. 
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THE GREEN Bay TREE. A tale of to-day, by W. H. 
Wilkins (W. H.de Winton), author of “ St. Michael’s 
Eve,” “ The Forbidden Sacrifice,’ and Herbert Vivian, 
some time editor of the Whirlwind. 12mo, cloth, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; Kenilworth series, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

“I myself,” says the psalmist, “‘ have seen the ungodly in 
great power, and flourishing like a green bay tree.’”’ That is 
what is seen in Messrs. Wilkins and Vivian’s story, Allthe 
bad people flourish ; all the good people sutfer, to the very 
end of the book. ‘The story has a certain melodramatic in- 
terest, and possibly it does not exaggerate the worldly dis- 
advantages of a conscience, though the result is necessarily 
rather dismal. The author of the verse about the green bay 
tree goes on to say of the ungodly man: “I went by, and 
lo, he was gone. I sought him, and his place could nowhere 
be found.” Messrs. Wilkins and Vivian have not followed 
Walpole Coryton to the sequel, either in life or in literature. 

Philadelphia Times. 


THF Hoty Cross AND OTHER TALES’- By Eugene 
Field. Second edition. 191 pp. I2mo, $1.13; by mail, 
$u.21. : 

The first tale is a charming legend of the wandering Jew, 
and how he was redeemed and fell asleep under a great white 
cross of snow. It is beautifully told; and so are all the rest 
of the tales. There are tenmoreofthem. They are “ The 
Rose and the Thrush,” “ [he Seal Wife,” “ Flail, Trask 
and Bisland,’’ “ The Touch in the Heart,’’ “* Daniel and the 
Devil,”’ “ Methuselah,” “ Felice and letit-Poulain,” “ The 
River,’’ “ Franz Abt,’’ and “ Mistress Merciless.’”’ Most of 
them are fine bits of legend, or folk-lore, and they are all 
drawn with that delicacy of touch and tenderness of poetic 
feeling for which the author is well known. The reader 
will be charmed with them, and having opened the book will 
be loath to lay it down until he have read every word. The 
publishers have brought out the book in astyle suitable to its 
charming contents. NV. Y. World. 


THE ISLEOF FEMININE. By Charles Elliot Niswonger. 
223 pp. 12mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 
A voyage, a wreck, a strange island inhabited by women, 
whose queen has the secret of eternal life, love with the 
stranger and the loss of life, all told mechanically. 


THE KINGS STOCKBROKER. The Sequel to “A 
Princess of Paris.” A novel. By Archibald Clavering 
Gunter, author of “ Mr. Barnes of New York,’’ “ That 
Frenchman!” “ Miss Nobody of Nowhere.” 283 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

A story of love and adventure in the first part of the past 
century; the scene is laid in France. 

THE LIGHT OF OTHER Days. By Mrs. Forrester. 
Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels. 305 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 86 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 

Mrs. Forrester opens her new story with an earnest plea 
against women’s rights. ‘There was,” she says, “never a 
charming woman, a woman beloved of men, who clamored 
for rights or who desired such rights as the shrieking sister- 
hoods desire to-day.’’ Doubtless there are more men than 
women who will agree with Mrs. Forrester. For the rest, 
this book is a quietly entertaining romance of married life, 
rather tragic in its conclusion. Philadelphia Press. 
THE MAN IN BLACK. Bv Stanley J. Wevman, author 

of “ A Gentleman of France,’”’ ‘* My Lady Rotha,” etc. 
American series, 176 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 23 cents. 

A romance of the days of Richelieu, with an abducted 
boy and a showman in it; short, and of Mr. Weyman’s early 
and untrained work. 

THE MouseE-Trap. Farce. By W. D. Howells. 
Illustrated. Harper’s Black and White series. 52 pp. 
16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

This story-comedy first appeared in 1885. It is full of 
literary comedy, very funny reading and is exquisitely printed. 
THE PERKIN’S PERIL. A novel. By Geo. V. Wells. 

Illustrated. Pastime series. 247 pp. I2mo, paper, 
25 cents, postpaid. 
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A novel of rural life in Illinois, with mortgages, land 
speculation and a coal strike in it, a constant endeavor to 
show that our present land-system is responsible for all evils, 
and a prophecy that the adoption of the single tax by 1920 
will have removed all the evils which spring from the villainy 
of making money and the crime of foreclosing a mortgage. 


THE PoTTeR’s THUMB. A novel. By Flora Annie 
Steel. 351 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Flora Annie Steel has constructed her romance with 
praiseworthy skill. It is all about East India life, and if it 
lacks the vivid coloring and matchless manner of Kipling, it 
is still a faithful and impressive picture. The general 
scheme of the story is fresh, and it is well wrought out. 

Philadelphia Press, 

THE PROSE TALES OF ALEXANDER POUSHKIN, Trans- 

lated from the Russian by T. Keane. 402 pp. 12mo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

“The Captain’s Daughter,” the first and the longest story 
in this volume, contains the “* Memoirs’ of Peter Andreitch 
Grineff, whose varied adventures are full of entertainment. 
His career is traced from the days of mischievous youth to 
his imprisonment, on a charge of plotting against the throne. 
The incidents of his life—his experience in the army, his 
love-passages, his dabbling in poetry, and many others are 
told with a natural force and piquancy that carries the 
reader pleasantly on to the close. The remaining stories 
reflect, in a picturesque way, phases of character in Russian 
life and manners, mostly of the peasantry and working- 
classes, and present a series of constantly varying and strik- 
ing events that render them of fascinating interest. 

London Bookseller. 

THE Ross's ISLAND WRECK AND OTHER STORIES, 

By Lynn R. Meekins, 192 pp, 1I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, 98 cents. 

There are eight occasional tales embraced in this comely 
volume. They are, all of them, deserving of the permanent 
form they are given. The titular story constitutes a fair 
introduction to the admirably direct and effective manner of 
the author. It tells of an episode, dramatic and yet lifelike 
enough, by the sea; of the vindication of an invalided hero. 
Of other tales in the volume, all of which are written by a 
trained and skillful hand. “Two Booms” and “A New 
Deal” are vividly illustrative of picturesque phases of 
American life. We are inclined, however, to fancy most 
the very clever political trilogy, ‘The Nomination,” “ The 
Opening Gun” and “The Election.” These three stories 
afford in sequence a most intimate and interesting glimpse 
of present-day methods in politics; and they are told as 
only those familiar with the facts could tell them. For the 
rest it is a genuine pleasure to commend, both in style and 
substance, a work so worthy of perusal as this. 

Philadelphia Press. 

THE ROMANCE OF A TRANSPORT. By W. Clark 

RusseH, author of “ The Emigrant Ship,” “ The Wreck 

of the Grosvenor,” etc. 404 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, go cents. 

Mr. W. Clark Russell holds out bravely with his stock of 
marine adventures. In “The Romance of a Transport” he 
takes us on board a convict ship and passes us through a 
series of most amazing experiences. Philadelphia Press. 
THE SHEN S PIGTAIL AND OTHER CUES OF ANGLO- 

CHINA Lire. By Mr. M——. The Incognito Library. 
246 pp. I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 49 cents 

This is the opening volume of a new series by the Messrs. 
Putnam, to be called “The Incognito Library,” A very 
bright and amusing little volume it is. The local flavor of 
the English settlements in China is given with relish, and 
the stories are not only good, but are told with art and ina 
very neat and happy style. Philadelphia Times. 


THE SToRY OF A MODERN Woman. By Ella Hep- 
worth Dixon, 322 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
87 cents. 

Miss Dixon calls her novel a story of a modern woman, 
but it might more properly be described as the story of two 
modern women, for both of the heroines, Mary Erle and 
Alison Ives, are types of English women fiz de stécle. Mary 
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is the only daughter of a learned professor whose work has 
placed him in the very front rank of the scientists of his day. 
The death of her father occasions a sad change in her life, 
and she has to cast about for the means of earning a liveli- 
hood—first she studies art, and later drifts into society jour- 
nalism and fiction of the colorless conventional type. She 
has been jilted by her first lover before the story opens, and 
is treated no better by her second, Vincent Hemming, a 
cleverly drawn, selfish, egotistical, and ambitious office- 
seeker. She scorns the proffered love of the successful 
artist and the Fleet Street journalist, and is left in the end 
perhaps more hopeless if less helpless than at the beginning. 
Alison Ives, whom we take to be a second heroine, is a 
young lady of means who indulges in useful philanthropic 
work, and takes a distinctly “modern”’ and sensible view of 
her life. ‘To summarise the plot of this story is, however, to 
do it an injustice—it should be read. Miss Dixon has 
remarkable descriptive talent, and knows how to render the 
badinage and conversation of society; she also possesses a 
keen eye for character and for situations. 
Publishers’ Circular. 
THE UMBRELLA MENDER. By Beatrice Harraden, 
author of “Ships that Pass in the Night,” and other 
stories. With a portrait. The Sunnyside series. 157 pp. 
12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

A reprint cf Miss Harraden’s magazine stories, ‘“ The 
Umbrella Mender,” “The Dead Heart,’’ “ Courting One’s 
Cousin,” ‘A Tale of the Past,’ ‘ Magdalena,’ “ The 
Island Witch.’’ ‘This edition is published without the sanc- 
tion of the author. 


THE WHITE CROWN AND OTHER STORIES. By Her- 
bert D. Ward. 336 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
1.02. 

Mr. Ward dreams of the reign of peace and in the tale 
giving his book its title with poetic fervor shows how the 
greatest of human blessings is possible. The angel of peace 
comes to earth again, and in the ranks of the soldiers 
preaches the sacred doctrine. Then, when Czar or Emperor 
blows the war trumpet and signals his hosts to carnage, and 
cries: “‘Itis a great honor to die for the fatherland or for 
me,” horse and foot smile pleasantly, and not a sabre is 
drawn from scabbard or a rifle barrel pointed. The docu- 
ment which told how universal peace was brought about has 
for a date A. D, 2894. We have only then to wait a second 
more in the millions of years yet to come. The author of 
these eight short stories has always some good point to make. 
There is one, ‘The Missing Interpreter,’ which is replete 
with local color. ‘ The Value of a Cipher” is a sad story 
and cleverly worked up, as far as it shows the dangers of a 
condemnation brought about by circumstantial evidence. 
All the stories show literary and artistic handling. 

NV. Y. Times. 


THE WInGsS OF ICARUS. Being the Life of one Emilia 
Fletcher, as revealed by herself in I. Thirty-five let- 
ters, written to Constance Norris between July 18, 188-, 
and March 26th of the following year. II. A Frag- 
mentary Journal. III. A Postscript. By Laurence 
Alma Tadema, 252 pp. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
99 cents, 

Truly poetic and intensely sad is the story told first in 
letters, then in journal form, of the devotion of two woman 
friends. The writer is an English girl who has inherited 
great wealth and beautiful estates, and with them the care of 
two conventional old English gentlewomen. Her love story, 
in which her friend is the innocent cause of tragedy, is told 
with exquisite pathos. Her hopes and dreams and aspira- 
tions are “ the wings of Icarus,’’ which melted in her fatal 
love and left her hopeless and despairing after one last effort 
to save from suicide her husband and her friend. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


THOUGH THE GODS AND THE YEARS RELENT; OR, 
THE ROMANCE OF Two WoMEN. By Mrs, Edmund 
Nash Morgan. With frontispiece. Modern Novelists’ 
series. 216 pp. 12mo, paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 

A novel of Anglo-Italian life, in which the English titles 
are a little mixed, with a painter and his wonderful loves, 
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including the mother at the beginning and the daughter at 

the end of the book. 

TrutTH. A novel. By Louis de Villeneuve. 369 pp. 
12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

A romance of New York and European life, published 
under a nom de plume, with some theosophy in it, and 
written without regard for conventional rules of punctuation, 
and much personal enthusiasm, leading to frequent exclama- 
tion points. : 
‘lwo STRINGS TO His Bow. 

author of “‘ Bryan Maurice.” 
by mail, $1.02. 

The former rector of St. Mark’s has a natural predilection 
for clergymen as the heroes of histales. It is a very curious 
clergyman that he presents us here. In his college days he 
had turned an honest penny in vacation time by serving as a 
waiter and when he gets into undeserved trouble in his parish 
he goes back to the old profession, changing his personal 
identity in a most extraordinary way. As g psychological 
suggestion this change of character with costume is anything 
but convincing, but the melodramatic complications which 
grow out of itare undeniably ingenious and arouse and hold 
the reader’s interest in the story, merely as a story, in a way 
that bears down all logical objections. PAtladelphia Times. 
YOUNG SAM AND SABINA. By Tom Cobbleigh, author 

of ‘Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter,’ etc.’ The Un- 
‘known Library. 174 pp. I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 
46 cents. 

The little story has that quality of mellow richness that 
belongs to a well-told tale of English rural life and is in 
such sharp contrast with the clear dryness of the contem- 
porary tale of American farm and village life. Quite apart 
from floods on the moor, the story is as moist as some of 
Dickens’s. Anglo-Saxon customs survive in Middleney, as 
well as Anglo-Saxon words, and they burn the “ fakket”’ on 
Twelfth Night (“ Old Christmas Eve’’), passing around the 
cider cup whenever a bind bursts, and wassail the apple trees 
by the moon’s light to make sure of a good crop. Young 
Sam’s courtship of Sabina is, after all, a perfectly common- 
place affair. The passing of the Oxford man is of no great 
consequence. Any one might tell such a tale, for there is 
always a passing Oxford man, some time or other, if the girl 
be comely, and she’ll be sure to ride down to the homefield 
gate with him, to guide him through the yellow wheat toward 
the copse where rabbits abound, and tie bennets in his path 
to trip him up. All young Sams must get used to that sort 
of thing. XN. Y. Times. 


By Walter Mitchell, 
278 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Prompt AID TO THE INJURED. Designed for Mili- 
tary and Civil Use. By Alvah H. Doty, M. D., Major 
and Surgeon Ninth Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y., etc. 
With numerous illustrations, New edition. I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

This book has been enlarged by the addition of a chapter 
on Hygiene, and the substitution of the United States Ambu- 
lance Corps Drill for the original chapter on Transportation 
of the Wounded. 


REGENTS’ BULLETIN. Secretary's Report, University 
of the State of New York. No. 25, May, 1894. 324 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, paper, 35 cents, postpaid. 

This bulletin gives in deta] reports of the working of the 
Secretary’s office, which under Mr. Melvil Dewey is the 
university. It includes administration, legislation secured 
in behalf of forestry, township system, uniform law exami- 
nation, medical practice, educational extension and protec- 
tion and to educational bequests, examinations, essays on 
special topics and higher educational meetings. 


SHARPS AND Fats. A Complete Revelation of the 
Secrets of Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. 
By John Nevil Maskelyne. Illustrated. 335 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Mr. Maskelyne, like Heine, holds himself to be a soldier 
in the liberation war of humanity, his particular attack being 
upon “ humbug and pretense.’’ Though he has had a seri- 
ous purpose in preparing the pages of “ Sharps and Flats,” 
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it is probable that the book’s value will be judged as much by 
the canons of entertainment as by those of ethics. Mr. 
Maskelyne does not investigate the history of fraud, but 
presents the facts of its present-day rule. These sentences 
from the introduction certainly do not flatter our own country : 
“« From the spirit medium to the wooden nutmeg they 
(swindling schemes) all hail from that most ‘ go-ahead,’ and 
yet most easily hoodwinked country, America; ’’ and “ Even 
the English sharp himself is in a condition of unsophisti- 
cated innocence compared with his American rival.’’ The 
author apparently has an intimate knowledge of his subject, 
and he employs an easy, straightforward and adequate style. 
There are sufficient illustrations, Review of Reviews, 


Sir Francis Baicon’s CIPHER Story. Discovered 
and deciphered by Orville W. Owen, M.D. Vol. II. 
With frontispiece. 400 pp. 8vo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.05; 12mo, thinner paper, 65 cents ; by mail, 76 cents. 

A “cipher” which is supposed on principles told in vol- 
ume one to contain Bacon’s history of his times, imbedded in 
the works of the Elizabethan period, from which lives are 
pieced together, all being according to the theory, Spenser, 

Peele Marlow. Bacon, Shakespeare, written with reference 

to this * cipher.” 


THE CENTURY ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Bound Volume XLVII. November, 1893, to April, 
1894. 960pp. Withindex. Quarto, $2.70; by mail, 
$3.08. 

See review. 


THE DAWN oF A NEw ERA IN AMERICA. Written at 
intervals, but now issued for the first time in book form. 
By Bushrod W. James, A.M., M.D. 135 pp. 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 83 cents, 
Short utterances 6n national subjects. urging a strong navy, 
restriction of immigration, female suffrage, etc. 


THE TRUTH ABouT BEAuTYy. Bv Annie Wolf. author 
of ‘* Pictures and Portraits of Foreign Travel,’ “ Pen 
Pictures of London Society,” etc. Illustrated by W. P. 
Hooper. Illustrated series. 212 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 
40 cents: by mail, 46 cents. 

A reprint of a book printed in 1892, presenting a curious 
melange of theosophy, Delsarte physical culture and sound 
hygiene. 


THE TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE. 


SHAKESPEARE’'S COMEDY OF ERRORS. With preface, 
glossary, etc., by Israel Gollancz. With a frontispiece. 
94 pp. 16mo, 35 cents; by mail, 38 cents, 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY OF MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 
With preface, glossary, etc., by Israel Gollancz, M. A. 
With a portrait. 144 pp. 16mo, 35 cents; by mail, 
38 cents. 

Cheapness, comely from exquisite type, a preface giving 

sources, a glossary and a frontispiece make these issues in a 

nearly perfect form of Shakespeare’s plays. 


Sir Joun Lusppock’s HUNDRED Books. 


Appison'’s EssAyS FROM THE SPECTATOR. With 
Explanatory notes. 575 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.05. 

This edition gives the essays of Addison in pretty fine 
print without the mottoes, without notes on a crowded page— 
everything being sacrificed to cheapness. 


THE RULE AND EXERCISES OF HOLY LIVING AND 
Dyinc. By Jeremy Taylor, D, D. Edited, with Life, 
Introduction, and Notes, by Rev. F. A. Malleson, M. A. 
168 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

A reprint of the edition edited by Rev. Frederic Amadeus 
Malleson, Vicar of Broughton-in-Furness in 1879, for the 
«« Christan Knowledge Series.” The crowded Greek and 
Latin quotations of the original are omitted, though some are 
given, and some notes appear, of which a few controvert 
what the editor believed to be Taylor’s errors. 
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